Courtesy Pratt &@ Whitney Div., U. A. C. & 
ABOVE photo is a new “Speed Project for 1937,” built for Connecticut’s own flying ace, Frank Hawks 
ef Redding, Conn., and powered by a Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp motor. Undergoing trials re- 
cently at Rentschler Field, East Hartford, it bids fair to make speed headlines before the year. ends. 
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A DISCUSSION AND A REMEDY 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


In recent weeks editorial opinion has laid bare the issues at stake in the 
“sit-down” strikes at General Motors plants. While varying their approaches 
slightly, all opinions sound the warning that the fundamental issue at stake 
is not as U.A.W. would have it—the matter of recognizing it as the sole 
bargaining agency for General Motors workers—but whether public officials 
will continue to permit trespass and seizure of property in open defiance of 
the law of the land. It is an issue which strikes deep at the very roots of 
democracy, for democracy is a government of laws, not of a man who would 
elevate himself to virtual dictatorship. by the ugly threat of violence if his 
illegal acts are not condoned. It was this spirit that caused the confiscation of 
industrial property in Europe and led to the strong arm tactics which have 
taken control of both factories and workers alike. 


Regardless of what some writers have chosen to call “political inexpe- 
diency” on the part of Mr. Sloan, when he refused on perfectly legal and 
moral grounds, to attend Secretary Perkins’ peace conference before company 
plants were vacated, General Motors Corporation cannot be accused of 
sweating labor with low wages and long hours. On the contrary, their wage 
scales and hours rank among the highest and most reasonable in industry 
today, and their officials have always participated in all genuinely forward 
looking movements in behalf of larger incomes for automobile workers. 


All things boiled down, the present grim battle on the automobile 
front is purely a grandstand play of the United Automobile Workers Union 
backed by John L. Lewis, C.I.O. leader, to become the virtual dictator of 
labor policies in General Motors plants and eventually of the entire industry. 
Beyond that Mr. Lewis, who now makes bold to publicize the President’s 
debt to him for C.I.O. campaign funds and vote support, seeks to become 
the one who would eventually dictate the labor policies of all industry. 


While it would appear that strongly entrenched officialdom was on the 
side of Mr. Lewis, yet preponderant numbers of A. F. of L members and 
officials are opposed to his tactics. So are the great majority of General 
Motors workers who opposed the sit-down strikes, but for the moment are 
powerless to get back their jobs until civil authorities act in accordance 
with the dictates,of law, or until some other means is found. Public opinion, 
which eventually enforces its will over those whose lust for power brazenly 
defies law and equity, is gradually awakening to the economic damage being 


done by the selfish interests of one man. (Continued on page 25) 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


Federal 


Te gradually unfolding job of 
the 75th Congress, now in its 
fourth week as we go to press, 
and as seen by its members, is to re- 
fine and extend many of the things 
done during the past four sessions, 
thus entrenching the New Deal phi- 
losophy of government. While that 
job is large enough in itself, it may 
be enlarged still further by the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Supreme Court action upsetting 
existing Social Security Act, the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act or the Utility 
Holding Company Act. 

2. By a series of strikes which 
would tie up basic industries and 
threaten the future of recovery. 

3. By an outbreak of an impor- 
tant war in Europe. 

Within the broad confines of this 
order, insofar as one may judge from 
plans laid and by expressions of the 
President, the job for the first action 
of the 75th Congress will include: 

1. Extension of lending powers to 
RFC, to the Public Utilities, to the 
Public Works Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
of the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority. 

2. Extension and strengthening of 
existing Neutrality Act and the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

3. Revival of some form of Fed- 
eral control over wages and hours in 
private industry. 

4. Refinement of existing tax laws, 
particularly the surtax of undistrib- 
uted corporation income and on cap- 
ital gains, along with extension of the 
nuisance taxes and the three cents 
postage rate on first class mail. 

5. Determining long range policy 
of work relief and appropriating 
money to Carry it out. 

6. Addition of new experiments 
in farm control, covering crop insur- 
ance and tenant aid, to go along with 
other farm subsidies and controls. 

7. Reorganization of the Federal 
Government in part as a means of 
relieving the President of some ad- 
ministrative burdens which grow out 
of duplication and disorganization. 


Work Done and in Progress 


Out of the first weeks’ deliberations 
in Congress came a piece of emergency 
legislation sponsored by the Admin- 
istration which placed a mandatory 
embargo on shipments of war mate- 


rials and war implements to Spain. 
The first bills introduced in both 
House and Senate were brought in 
by Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania and 
Representative Louis Ludlow of Indi- 
ana. Both had to do with conditions 
of labor. The Guffey bill, S. B. 1, 
took the place of the Guffey act which 
the Supreme Court outlawed. H. B. 
No. 1 would create a Federal Indus- 
trial Commission to aid in the stabili- 
zation of employment. 

During the first two weeks of Con- 
gress other important extension bills 
were passed as follows: S. 416, to con- 
tinue the stabilization fund and the 
President’s power to alter the gold 
content of the dollar and S. 415, to 
extend the life and powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 
January 30, 1939. Proposals to con- 
tinue the authority of the President 
to negotiate foreign trade agreements 
under Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 are pending. Bills and 
resolutions through January 18 total 
4487 introduced in the House and 
Senate, 3486 in the House and 1001 
in the Senate. To indicate the general 
trend of legislation pertaining to in- 
dustry we list the following: 


1. Guffey Coal Bill (S. 1 and H. R. 
2015, referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce and the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means). 

2. O’Mahoney Licensing Bill (S. 
10, referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary). Revised consider- 
ably since the 74th Session of Con- 
gress, this bill has been referred to a 
special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary composed 
of Senators O’Mahoney (chairman) of 
Wyoming; Van Nuys of Indiana; Mc- 
Carran of Nevada; Logan of Ken- 
tucky; Hatch of New Mexico, King 
of Utah; Norris of Nebraska and Aus- 
tin of Vermont. Hearings began on 
January 25. A companion bill was 
also introduced by Representative 
Mead (H. R. 1667) in the House. Sen- 
ator Borah also introduced a bill to 
require corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce to obtain a license 
from the Federal Trade Commission. 
(S. 721—referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary). 

3. §S. 175 and H. R. 2881, the so- 
called Thirty Hour Bills, have been 
introduced respectively by Senator 
Black of Alabama and Mr. Connery 
of Massachusetts, and have been re- 
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ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House 
Committee on Labor. . 

4. The Clark-Shannon Bills to es- 
tablish a cost accounting system for 
government departments and agen- 
cies (S. 104 and H. R. 2008) have 
been reintroduced and referred to Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce and the 
House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

§. Ellenbogen Textile Control Bill 
(H. R. 238, referred to House Com- 
mittee on Labor) to establish a “little 
NRA” in the textile industry was re- 
ferred to subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative Keller of Illinois. 

S. 272, H. R. 290, and H. R. 1968 
have been introduced to establish uni- 
form requirements on government 
contracts (S. 272) and to fix the 
bonding requirements in connection 
with government contracts. A total 
of some 45 different proposals have 
been introduced to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States includ- 
ing H. J. Res. 23 and H. J. Res. 17 
to regulate hours of work per day 
and per week, and to regulate hours 
and conditions of labor, production, 
industry, business, trade and com- 
merce. Others proposed would regu- 
late, control or prohibit declaration 
of war by the United States, require 
popular election of judges in district 
courts and circuit courts of appeals. 
While numerous other bills were intro- 
duced, of interest to industry, it is 
obviously impossible to review them 
here. Further details on bills of inter- 
est to members may be secured by 
writing or calling Association head- 
quarters. 

State 


In a masterful inaugural address to 
the 1937 Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, Governor Cross asked, among 
other things for the following: 

1. $25,000,000 bond issue to fund 
$14,000,000 debt and expand state 
institutions. 

2. New taxes of $4,000,000 to 
finance and maintain new activities 
and meet other recurring expendi- 
tures not covered in proposed budget. 

3. New financial responsibility 
program for motorists. 

4. State jail farm with prelimi- 
nary use of CCC barracks for young 
prisoners to work in state forests. 

§. Re-organization of State gov- 
ernment. 

(Continued on page 26) 

















J.@J. CASH, INC.-WOVEN LABELS 


HERE is the story of an American company, an offshoot from an English company, whose greatest expansion 
and prosperity followed a near-demise. From ribbons to frilling to labels, woven names, and later more 


ribbons are the product steps. From England to United States (South Norwalk and Los Angeles), Canada and 


OWN in South Norwalk stands 
D: .living, thriving monument 

to vision, hard work and me- 
ticulous detail, as applied in the fifty 
years previous to last November by 
Frank Goodchild, president of J. & J. 
Cash, Inc., makers of woven names 
and labels. 

Unraveling the skein of years back 
to 1886, we find Frank Goodchild, 
Esq., a lad around 15 just starting 
work in the plant of the textile firm 
of J. & J. Cash, Ltd., of Coventry, 
England, which has been standing on 
the present site since 1856. Almost 
before knowing his way about the 
plant the comparatively new venture 
of woven name weaving was set off 
as a separate department and placed 
in charge of the youthful Frank Good- 
child. Thus from the very start of 
his 50-year career in the Cash organ- 
ization, Mr. Goodchild has had that 
type of responsibility which called for 
patience and great perseverance in 
little things, which in their flowering 
brought into being three plants in 
America—at South Norwalk, Los An- 
geles, Cal., and Belleville, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

To gain a true perspective of the 
developments following Mr. Good- 
child’s employment in the narrow fab- 
rics branch of the textile industry, it 
is necessary to turn over a few pages 
of the history of J. & J. Cash, Ltd. 

Originally the Cash company, 
started by John Cash and his cousin 
Joseph nearly a century ago, were 
large ribbon manufacturers. In the 
earlier years all of Cash’s ribbon was 
made by home weavers. Seeing home- 
work as wasteful and unwieldly the 
Cashes built a colony of forty-eight 
houses around the present factory site, 
often referred to erroneously as “the 
hundred houses.” The upper stories 
of the houses were used as factory 
space for weaving and the downstairs 
for living quarters of the workers. 
Gardens and later an athletic field 
were provided to increase the satis- 
faction of workers. 

Claiming that this social-minded 
venture was spoiling labor, the English 





Australia are the expansions. A young man in South Norwalk played a prominent part in the industrial drama. 


boycotted Cash’s ribbbn, which threat- 
ened to close down the business. Hear- 
ing of this state of affairs through a 
Cash representative, A. T. Stewart, 
the social-minded owner of one of 
New York’s largest department stores 


became Wana- 
that he would 


of the day (later 
maker’s) announced 





Frank Goodchild 


buy nothing but Cash’s ribbon. The 
news traveled to England, quickly 
breaking up the boycott. 

Prosperity continued in the ribbon 
business during the sixties but the 
blight of imported ribbon, brought 
about by lowering the tariff bars on 
French ribbon in 1871, killed off many 
of the thriving ribbon concerns in 
Coventry, England, and would have 
done the same for the Cash company 
had it not been for the ingenuity of 
the management in turning to the 
manufacture of frilling, yards of 
which were used at the time in every 
woman’s petticoat. Just as the com- 
pany had once been famous as a ribbon 
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producer, it soon won fame as a man- 
ufacturer of frilling. 

One day in 1886 one of Cash’s 
American jobbers suggested that the 
company ought to make name labels; 
that he believed a very good business 
could be built up in this line. Young 
Goodchild, who. had just started to 
work for Cash’s, fell heir to the sug- 
gestion. Thus did a chance suggestion 
by an American start a chain of inci- 
dents that affected the lives of hun- 
dreds of weavers in England, Austra- 
lia and America, and particularly that 
of Frank. Goodchild. 

To start with, Mr. Goodchild clipped 
all notices of births and marriages and 
by correspondence attempted to inter- 
est the principals in woven initials 
and name labels to be sewed onto all 
wearing apparel, linens, sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, etc., for identification. It 
was a slow process in the early stages, 
but gradually the idea of identification 
by means of name labels became more 
popular, among individuals, depart- 
ment stores and makers of clothing. 
The spread of the idea was due in 
large measure to the contagious sales 
enthusiasm of the youthful Frank 
Goodchild who told good yarns while 
pouring out to many prospects gen- 
erous portions of the gospel of mark- 
ing everything with Cash’s labels. 

By 1891, Mr. Goodchild had his 
label department well under way. 
Then one day in that year he was 
given the opportunity of going to 
America to promote the sale of woven 
labels and names, as well as to assist 
Mr. Elworthy, the company’s repre- 
sentative in charge of its New York 
office on Greene Street, New York. 
Young Goodchild, like many English 
youths, trained as they are to the 
need for seeking their fortunes beyond 
the narrow confines of the British Isles, 
jumped at the chance to “prove his 
worth” in a new and broader field. 
After a few years of tireless effort and 
close observation of conditions in a 
fast growing country, Mr. Goodchild 
began to urge Cash officials to estab- 
lish a label factory in America. 

For some time his arguments fell 
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INTERIOR of J. & J. Cash, Ltd., office on Greene Street, New York, in 
1891. Mr. Goodchild is looking through the partition window at the rear. 


on deaf ears. Impatient, and certain 
of the soundness of his reasoning, Mr. 
Goodchild embarked for England. The 
net result of his visit brought Thomas 
Cash to American shores in 1905 to 
look over the situation with a view 
to establishing a U. S. plant if he 
found conditions as ripe as Mr. Good- 
child had painted them. Anticipating 
a close investigation, Mr. Goodchild 
had developed a number of friends 
in the mercantile world who shared 
his views in the matter of establish- 
ing an American plant. So upon ar- 
rival, Thomas Cash, Esq., met none 
other than the powerful merchant 
princes—Messrs. McCutcheon, John 
Wanamaker and Benjamin Altman, 
large Cash customers. These gentle- 
men did the selling for Mr. Good- 
child. And so it came about that the 
first American plant was established 
in South Norwalk, Conn., in 1906. 
Later in 1912, the second unit of the 
present plant at South Norwalk was 
built. More concentrated selling efforts 
and close attention to service details 
has more than quadrupled the size of 
the South Norwalk plant up to the 
present. Incorporated in 1919, the 
company also established a branch 
plant in Belleville, Ont., Canada in 
1918 and one in Los Angeles in 1925. 


The Business End of Labels. 
The regular clackety, clackety, clack 
of numerous batteries of Jacquard 


looms greets the visitor who pokes 
his head through any door of the pro- 
duction department at Cash’s plant. 
To a time-honored textile man the 
clatter is the music of his work day, 
and the product, the measure. But to 
the uninitiated, the clatter is some- 
thing he could get along very well 
without. The fancy design labels and 
woven names turned out so rapidly by 
these mechanized seamstresses are the 
intriguing point to the tenderfoot who 
steps into the production domain of 
this specialized end of the narrow 
fabrics business. 


To watch the thread travel as di- 
rected by hundreds of Jacquard cards, 
to form letters and designs, is a dizzy 
task, but its compensations come in 
a growing feeling of admiration and 
respect for the man who conceived 
and perfected the mechanism and those 
who make the “dern thing work” to 
make beautiful and useful products 
for the satisfaction of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 


Without being technical (and this 
writer couldn’t, from his present 
knowledge of the finer workings of 
the Jacquard loom, be that way if he 
wanted to) the name, initial or design 
(background of most any desired 
width) is woven in color contrast 
with the background tape, as for in- 
stance red, blue or green lettering on 
white or black tape. 
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Once the required number of labels, 
names or initials in any given order 
are woven, the tape with the long 
string of like designs is cut up into 
individual names or labels and neatly 
packaged for shipment. 


Uses and Attachment 


The majority of Cash products find 
their way onto household linen, per- 
sonal clothing, shirts, hosiery, and are 
also used as hat band markers, as 
badges for clubs and colleges, and for 
many other novel methods of identi- 
fication. In a broad general way such 
identification names or initials are use- 
ful to people who live away from 
home, those who do considerable trav- 
eling, those who send their laundry 
out, boys and girls at boarding school, 
men and women engaged in religious 
work. In short there is scarcely a fam- 
ily in the country who at some time 
or other could not use some of Cash’s 
products to advantage. 

One stumbling block to greater 
sales was removed within the past two 
years by the introduction of Cash’s 
“No So” cement for attaching the 
labels, names or initials permanently 
to shoes, gloves, umbrellas, hats, 
blankets, hair brushes, handbags, 
clothing, etc. Previous to this devel- 
opment, which cements permanently 
without being affected by water, the 
labels to any article, they had to be 
sewed on. Now a prospect can no 
longer hide behind the excuse that 
he or she would like the names but 
can’t be bothered sewing them on. 


Advertising 


Frank Goodchild believes in adver- 
tising, but only in the kind that can 
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EXAMPLES of several letter styles 
on name labels. 





pay its own way after a generous trial. 
He is not alone in this since J. & J. 
Cash was the first firm to use colored 
lithograph advertising. The first ad of 
this type pictured a girl standing by a 
bed trimmed with Cash’s frilling. The 
next ad of this kind was used by the 
manufacturers of Pear’s Soap. It was 
titled “You Dirty Boy.” Both made 
their appearance before 1885. 

Under Mr. Goodchild’s supervision, 
various methods have been tried. He 
is a strong believer in direct mail as 
a sales stimulant for woven names. 
And judging from the long list of 
magazines in which he publishes un- 
obtrusive ads as long as they show 
a “profit” pull, he will use any legit- 
imate method which will, during a 


From his mind well furnished. with 
anecdotes and recollections, Mr. Good- 
child takes pride in setting out the 
several “firsts” among the accomplish- 
ments of his employers in England. 
Said he, ““Cash’s were pioneers in wel- 
fare and social work in factories. They 
also published the first lithograph ad.” 
Best of all he likes to recall the fact 
that John Cash spent $5 per word to 
cable the first commercial message over 
the transatlantic cable in 1858. After 
Queen Victoria wired President Bu- 
chanan “Glory to God in the High- 
est, Peace on Earth, Good-Will towards 
Men,” Mr. Cash stepped up to the 
operator and sent a 3 word message— 
“Go To Chicago”—to his New York 


representative. 





INTERIOR of Mr. Goodchild’s office at South Norwalk on November 
9, 1936, his fiftieth anniversary with J. & J. Cash. 


reasonable trial period, do a paying 
job of selling any of his company’s 
products. 

What makes the Cash advertising 
dollar do so well is the “Scotland 
Yard” checking that follows it. If it 
brings home the bacon after scouting 
in one direction, other dollars are sent 
after it. If not, its sails are set to catch 
a more lucrative wind. “And woe is 
me” is the dirge usually hummed by 
the wordy advertising salesman who 
thinks he can salve over a loss adver- 
tising return from Cash dollars. One 
of the interesting events in the Cash 
book of advertising experience was an 
order received not long ago from a 
woman who had just read the com- 
pany’s ad in a 40-year-old issue of a 
popular woman’s magazine. This is 
an example of the Cash check-up 
system. 


Distribution 


So well was the groundwork laid in 
the distribution end of the business 
during the early years of missionary 
work among the department and men’s 
furnishing stores, and so closely have 
these and all new accounts been fol- 
lowed up, that all sales are now handled 
from the company’s home office and 
four sales offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Toronto, 
Canada. All calls on the trade—de- 
partment stores, men’s furnishing 
stores and large users of labels such as 
clothing or shirt manufacturers—are 
made by the various managers of sales 
offices or their assistants. 

What to the outsider might seem 
an exceptionally good outlet — the 
men’s furnishing store—has been the 
poorest. And of the disappointing 
things in Mr. Goodchild’s business life, 
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men’s store outlets rate close to the 
top. For he and others of his organi- 
zation have spent much missionary 
effort to show proprietors of men’s 
furnishing stores how to get worth- 
while returns on their time, with no 
investment of capital, merely by tak- 
ing orders from their customers in 3 
dozen to gross lots. Although many 
furnishing stores sell a few woven 
names, they have never pushed their 
sale, and consequently rate far below 
department store outlets. 

While J. & J. Cash, Inc., is the 
nation’s largest producer of woven 
names and labels, volume for publi- 
cation is rarely found in the vocab- 
ulary of manufacturers with compe- 
tition. Whatever the volume, it is 
split somewhere near 50% as between 
woven names on the one hand and 
labels, bookmarks, etc., on the other. 


Celebration 


In celebration of 50 years in the 
service of J. & J. Cash, a reception was 
staged for Frank Goodchild by his 
associates and employees at Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, South Norwalk, Novem- 
ber 10. Messages of congratulation 
were delivered in person by executives 
in the Cash official family and by B. F. 
Metzger of New York City, Mr. Good- 
child’s oldest friend in America. Dur- 
ing the reception, before and after it, 
dozens of congratulatory letters and 
telegrams were received by Mr. Good- 
child from friends in the United States, 
England, Australia and Canada. 

A complete movie camera outfit, ac- 
companied by an inscribed address 
signed by nearly 300 employees of 
the company plants and officers, was 
presented to Mr. Goodchild by Mr. 
Arthur F. Lole, vice president. 


(Continued on page 25) 





THE low wooden building in the 
foreground is Mr. Goodchild’s 
office. Front of factory shows at 
rear left. 


EDWARDS ®@® COMPANY CHOOSE 
CONNECTICUT 


Ed. Note. Besides Edwards and 
Company there have been approx- 
imately 100 companies who have 
selected Connecticut as their home 
during the past 15 months. 


DWARDS and Company of New 

York City, one of the largest and 

most prominent manufacturers of 
signaling devices in the country, plans 
to move its manufacturing equipment 
and offices in April to its plant, now 
under construction on the Boston Post 
Road at Connecticut Avenue and Clin- 
ton Street in Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Although announcement of the com- 
pany’s intention to move to Norwalk 
was made to the Associated Press, No- 
vember 17, 1936, by Robert S. Ed- 
wards, president of the company, it 
was not until recently that the time 
of removal could be anticipated with 
any degree of certainty. The company 
now employs between 300 and 400 
persons, most of whom will be re- 
cruited from the Norwalk district. 


The decision to move to Norwalk 
marked the conclusion of a thorough 
survey of locations along the Atlantic 
Seaboard from Baltimore to Boston. In 
the company’s efforts to decide upon 
a state, the Manufacturers Association 


of Connecticut endeavored to be help- 
ful in pointing out the advantages of 
Connecticut. Participating in this ef- 
fort as applied to towns, were a num- 
ber of Chambers of Commerce includ- 
ing New Britain, Bristol, New Haven, 
Bridgeport and Norwalk, as well as 
a town committee in New Hartford. 
In Norwalk, Mayor Frank T. Stack 
and Corporation Counsel Paul Con- 
nery and several city department 
heads and board members cooperated 
with the Chamber of Commerce in 
selling Norwalk to Edwards and Com- 
pany as a manufacturing location. 


Organized in 1872 by Robert Ed- 
wards, the grandfather of the present 
president, the company has been, from 
its inception, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of electric signaling devices. 
Robert Edwards, Jr., who succeeded 
his father, the founder, as president, 
was prominent in industrial activities, 
notably in the administration of the 
Electrical Manufacturing Code under 
NRA. His son, Robert S. Edwards, was 
made president upon his father’s death 
in December, 1935. 


Among the products of the com- 
pany, which are distributed through- 
out the world, are: signaling systems 
for homes; fire alarm systems for 
schools, factory Lokator systems for 
locating individuals in factories; hos- 
pital signaling systems; intercommu- 


nicating systems for offices; and cle- 
vator signaling systems. In 1935, Ed- 
wards and Company equipped the 
stop-over hotels on the trans-Pacific 
air route with its call systems. 


To service its trade in the United 
States, the company has fifteen offices 
besides its main office, throughout the 
country. It also has a subsidiary plant 
in Montreal, Canada, and_ several 
offices. Foreign business is placed by 
representation located in strategic trad- 
ing centers throughout Europe, Asia 
and South America. 


Failing to find a plant in Connecti- 
cut suitable for its purpose, Edwards 
and Company decided last Fall to erect 
its own. The contract for the archi- 
tectural and engineering work was let 
to Leo F. Caproni, New Haven, who 
has designed and supervised the erec- 
tion of many fine industrial plants in 
New England. The plant being built 
includes a one story brick and steel 
factory, with modern daylight con- 
struction, 300 feet long and 180 feet 
wide, and a two story and basement 
brick and steel office building of Colo- 
nial design, 35 feet by 90 feet. The 
general contractor in charge of the 
operations is William J. Lyons of Nor- 
walk. Construction of the new plant, 
started last November, is now well 
under way, and it is expected to be 
ready for occupancy in April. 


ARCHITECT’S drawing of Edwards & Company plant now under construction at Norwalk. 
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GLASS CUTTERS 


Just a little round wheel of tempered steel of high quality suspended on an axle like that of a wheelbarrow, 
these 20-cent midget glass cutters will make “little ones out of big ones” up to 3000 feet or more of cutting, 
depending on the quality of glass and the operator’s skill. Originating from an accident in a Massachusetts jew- 
elry shop, the invention was born and reared to the highest degree of competency in three Connecticut plants. 


ANY persons now driving 
DM eomtorsbi closed cars might 

be shivering instead from icy 
blasts or other elements the year 
round in their open cars had it not 
been for the inventors and developers 
of steel wheel glass cutters. That is 
just another way of saying that the 
old method of cutting glass with dia- 
monds would have materially increased 
the cost of the closed car and thus 
slowed down its almost universal ac- 
ceptance in the temperate and frigid 
zones. 

Generally considered as a mysterious 
little gadget built in the shape of a 
tiny wheelbarrow, which is handy for 
cutting glass if one has a rabbit’s foot 
in the other hand, this useful tool 
can be bought for a few cents (a good 
one for 20 cents) in any 5 & 10, or 
at your favorite hardware store. 

Unless glass cutting is a means to- 
ward your “daily bread,” or helps you 
to satisfy your favorite hobby in man- 
ual arts, you may never realize the 
precision which goes into the making 
of this tiny but all-important tool. 
If it were not for this in-built pre- 
cision, these low-priced servants could 
not be entrusted with the task of cut- 
ting pieces of glass ofttimes valued 
at hundreds of dollars. 

Contrary to the views of most peo- 
ple, Connecticut is the real birthplace 
of the steel-wheel glass cutter and to- 
day produces at least 50% of all those 
used by glass companies, manufac- 
turers, carpenters, picture framers and 
Joe Citizen who occasionally “tinkers 
around.” 


The Nucleus 


The nucleus of the idea originated, 
as many others which may or may 
not have “‘aged in the wood”—by pure 
accident. One day in 1868 O. M. Pike, 
a jeweler of Leverett, Mass., while at- 
tempting to cut a piece of glass with 
a hardened steel wire, accidentally 
turned the wire in his fingers, and as 
its edge rolled on the glass, it made 
a deep scratch. His curiosity whetted 
to the boiling point, Mr. Pike tried 


one experiment after another until he 
devised a crude glass cutting gadget, 
the cutting element of which was a 
steel wire faced off on one end and 
set between two friction rolls. When 
held at the proper angle and by roll- 
ing the edge of the wire over its sur- 
face, glass could be cut. The machine, 
known as the “Magic Diamond,” was 
patented December 29, 1868. 

Finding himself without the me- 
chanical means of production, Mr. 
Pike located a machine shop in Bris- 
tol, Connecticut, owned by R. J. Ives, 
which undertook the manufacture of 
his “Magic Diamond.” Fortunately for 
his own sake and that of society, Sam- 
uel Monce, an industrious young man 
of 22, was assigned to the task of pro- 
ducing this wonderful new device. 
Like all ambitious young men with in- 
ventive flairs, young Monce was in- 
spired to make the instrument more 
practical and easier to use. 


The Invention 


Wakeful nights of thought, dream 
and experiment bore fruit, for young 
Monce conceived the idea that if a 
rolling steel wire would cut glass, a 
steel wheel shaped in a similar manner 
should logically produce the same re- 
sult. To avoid the jesting of his fellow 
workers, he set about quietly to de- 
velop his idea. Like the famous Scotch- 
man Robert Bruce, he failed com- 
pletely several times, but each time by 
studiously observing his mistakes, he 
came closer to his objective. Finally 
his conception was realized in a work- 
ing model which was patented June 6, 
1869. After assigning half interest in 
the patent to his employer, Mr. Ives, 
production was started at once on 
what Monce chose to call the “Excel- 
sior Glass Cutter,” the principle and 
the basic elements of which are found 
in all good glass cutters of the pres- 
ent day. « 

The wheel of this cutter mounted 
on a brass shank was turned solid 
with a pivot on each’ side and was at- 
tached to a bone handle. The cutters 
were sold at $12.00 per dozen or 
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$108.00 per gross and retailed from 
$1.50 to $2.50 each. 


Mr. Monce Starts In Business 


Meeting with immediate favor, the 
Excelsior Cutter soon became the an- 
swer to Monce’s desire for a profitable 
business. One improvement after an- 
other came during the summer months, 
and in the fall of 1870 Mr. Monce 
purchased the interest of Mr. Ives and 
continued under his own name. Within 
a short time Mr. Monce introduced 
the metal handle which marked the 
start toward the present day low-priced 
glass cutter. 

In the years that followed, Bristol 
became known among the hardware 
and glaziers trade throughout the 
country as the chief producing center 
of glass cutters. These cutters were 
often referred to as Bristol diamonds. 

Since the steel wheel glass cutter 
was invented, there have been in the 
neighborhood of 150 patents granted 


Original model of glass cutter, 
knife sharpener, corkscrew, can 
opener combination tool once a 
famous seller by street fakirs, is 
still listed and sold by Wm. L. 
Barrett Co. 





for various new ideas embodied in 
them, but regardless of the accessory 
ideas incorporated, the best cutters of 
today are built along the same basic 
lines as the one invented and improved 
by Samuel Monce in 1869, and shortly 
afterward. 

For a number of years the courts 
in Massachusetts heard much about the 
rivalries and the patent squabbles be- 
tween a Mr. Woodward, of Hill, New 
Hampshire, and Samuel Monce. The 
New Hampshire firm held the belief, 
or at least maintained that it did be- 
fore the courts, that its glass cutter 
held priority rights over the Monce 
cutter. Back and forth in a see-saw 
from Massachusetts to Connecticut 
went the legal argument, one winning 


block as will be seen in the individual 
histories that follow. 


The William L. Barrett Company 


The year 1880 found Wm. L. Bar- 
rett hard at work as foreman of the 
S. G. Monce Company plant in Bris- 
tol. There he continued to supervise 
manufacturing practice until 1893 
when he had a disagreement with the 
inventor, whereupon he decided to set 
up his own business in an old plant 
known as the Root shop, which still 
stands opposite the present Barrett 
plant on School Street. There Mr. Bar- 
rett produced chiefly a combination 
glass cutter, knife sharpener, cork 
screw and can opener—a novelty tool 
exported in large quantities as well as 


BARRETT ticket punch, glass pliers and glass 
cutter (top to bottom). 


here and the other there until finally 
the rights ran out on the original 
patents. Today it is generally accepted 
that Samuel Monce was the real father 
of the first perfected steel wheel glass 
cutter. Due largely to the quality of 
the steel, the glass cutter of today 
selling for around 20 cents will cut 
as much as 3,000 feet or more of 
glass while the old style cutter selling 
for around $1.50 went “dead” after 
50 feet of glass had been severed. 
Born and developed largely in Con- 
necticut, 50% of the glass cutters pro- 
duced in the U. S. are still made in 
the state by two companies: The 
Fletcher Terry Company of For- 
estville, who now also owns the old 
Monce business, having purchased it in 
1935, and the Wm. L. Barrett Com- 
pany of Bristol. Both were, in a sense, 


chips off the S$. G. Monce Company 


sold by street fakirs. This item is still 
on the market. 

By 1903 Mr. Barrett’s business had 
progressed to the point where he de- 
cided to build a plant. So in 1903 the 
present plant was erected and started 
in operation to produce glass cutters 
continuously ever since. Contrary to 
the general experience of most com- 
panies, the Barrett plant has never 
shut down once or actually discharged 
anyone since the business was started 
in 1893. Some employees quit or were 
occasionally laid off for short periods 
during periods of low business activity, 
but no one was ever discharged. 

In order to bridge the low gaps in 
the production of glass cutters, the 
Barrett Company started to produce 
soldering irons in 1910, but very little 
volume was attained until the radio 
came into prominence in the 1920’s. 
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In 1931, Wm. L. Barrett, the 
founder, decided to retire from active 
business and turned over his plant and 
business to his two sons, R. C. Bar- 
rett and R. W. Barrett, but the lat- 
ter preferring law to manufacturing, 
is now practicing it in Boston. Under 
the management of R. C. Barrett, the 
company has added to its products a 
line of ticket punches, purchased from 
the Hart Mfg. Company, formerly of 
Unionville, Connecticut, glass pliers 
and glass drills. 

“What are some of the later uses 
for glass cutters,” I asked R. C. Bar- 
rett. 

“Well, there are so many it would 
bore you to hear them all. A few uses 
which few people would think of are 
the cutting of glazed glass tile, glass 
blackboards, glass roofing, glass table 
tops and black glass store fronts. 

“And it may be that a glass tomb- 
stone in Brazil and a set of glass false 
teeth in Palestine are in process of for- 
mation with the aid of one of our 
glass cutters. At least a man from 
Brazil ordered a glass cutter stating 
that he wanted one to aid him in mak- 
ing a glass tombstone for his wife. 
The gentleman from Palestine also had 
an idea which one could not label 
trite, to say the least.” 

To give the writer an idea of what 
his “Blue Ribbon” cutter would do, 
Mr. Barrett told of it cutting a piece 
of glass which a large steel ball dropped 
from a height of 16 feet failed to 
break. 

Besides the Barrett manufactured 
items already mentioned, the company 
has also added a line of related glaziers’ 
supplies. Its glass cutters are labeled 
Barrett and Singer, and all lines are 
distributed in the U. S. through two 
company salesmen and thousands of 
dealers. They are also sold in 44 for- 
eign countries through an export 
agency. 


The Fletcher Terry Company 


In 1893 when William Barrett 
started his own glass cutter shop, Fred 
S. Fletcher of Beatrice, Nebraska, came 
to Bristol to visit his uncle, S. G. 
Monce. Becoming interested in the 
manufacture of glass cutters young 
Fletcher decided to go to work for 
his uncle, taking the position of fore- 
man previously vacated by Mr. Barrett. 

Ambition for improvement was ap- 
parently a family trait, for just as 
young Monce attempted and succeeded 
in improving the old Ives glass cutter, 
Fred Fletcher set out to improve the 
well established Excelsior steel wheel 
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cutter. For nine years he worked at 
his uncle’s plant, developing during 
the period a cutter with interchange- 
able wheels whereby worn out wheels 
could be replaced with new ones with- 
out discarding the remainder of the 
tool. Although the Fletcher idea met 
the approval of many users of glass 
cutters, Mr. Monce made no definite 
move to make it a part of his pro- 
duction. Ambitious for advancement, 
Mr. Fletcher accepted a better offer 
extended to him by the Welch Clock 
Company of Forestville, now the in- 
ternationally known Sessions Clock 
Company. 

But with the new glass cutter idea 
near to his heart, Mr. Fletcher patented 
the idea and began to look about for 
ways and means of manufacturing it. 
Finally interesting his father-in-law, 
Franklin E. Terry, and his two 
brothers, Thomas and Gayle Fletcher, 
the sum of $300 was accumulated 
for the necessary equipment to 
start manufacturing. The partner- 
ship formed in 1903, known as the 
Fletcher, Terry & Company, was the 
real start of the present company, one 
of the foremost producers of glass 
cutters. 


The start of factory operations was 
anything but auspicious in the 16’ x 
20’ factory room in a barn powered 
by a small gasoline engine. Much im- 
proved, that room is still a part of 
the enlarged plant of today. One hired 
man was the entire working force 
except for the labor Mr. Fletcher 
could do after regular working hours 
at Welch’s. In 1904, Mr. Terry became 
actively interested in the rapidly 
growing concern, and the following 
year, Mr. Fletcher gave up his work 
with the clock company to devote his 
entire attention to the manufacture 
and sale of glass cutters. 


In 1911, Fred S. Fletcher purchased 
from his brothers their interest in the 
business, paying each a handsome profit 
on his investment. The company was 
reorganized and incorporated as the 
Fletcher, Terry Company. 

Before July 7, 1926, when death 
claimed Mr. Terry, Arthur T. and 
Franklin J. Fletcher, the two sons of 
Fred S. Fletcher, had entered the bus- 
iness. Like his father, Arthur T. 
Fletcher was determined to improve 
the present cutter. Improving on his 
father’s idea of interchangeability, Ar- 
thur Fletcher perfected the inter- 
changeable cutter with the invention 
of the “Quick Tip,” a combination of 
cutting wheel and axle, which per- 
mitted the replacement of worn wheels 





with practically no loss of time. It 
is the type of wheel used today by 
most of the large glass factories. 

Under the supervision of Fred S. 
Fletcher, the company has grown rap- 
idly to gain world wide recognition. 
Modern automatic machines, almost 
human in action, build certain of these 
precision cutting wheel assemblies, 
while others are produced entirely by 
hand. After three tests, the cutters 
are packaged and given world wide 
distribution through sales outlets in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Omaha, Toronto and London. 

Since 1935 the Fletcher, Terry Com- 
pany has had the benefit of the S. G. 
Monce Company’s tools and good will, 
which it purchased June 15 of that 
year after the death of Mr. Monce. 

Besides four sizes of its “Gold Tip” 
glass cutters, the Fletcher, Terry Com- 
pany like its friendly competitor, the 
Wm. L. Barrett Co., sells a broad line 
of glaziers’ supplies and tools. Pres- 
ent officers of the company are: I. T. 
Fletcher, president; F. J. Fletcher, vice 
president; F. §. Fletcher, treasurer; 








A. T. Fletcher, secretary and general 
manager. 
Side Lights 

A strange and interesting side light 
on two pioneers in the industry, Mr. 
Monce and Mr. Barrett, was that both 
men made far greater investments in 
outside activities than in their own. 
Mr. Monce developed a large country 
estate centering about a large pond 
for raising trout and including a com- 
plete steam railroad for grading. He 
had made money in the glass cutter 
business, invested wisely and decided 
to spend heavily on his hobby. 

Despite heavy expenditures on his 
development, and a falling off of his 
business, Mr. Monce died a compara- 
tively wealthy man. 

William L. Barrett invested in other 
companies, rather than in a hobby. He 
first purchased the Monroe and Muzzy 
Pen Company of New Jersey and 
moved it to Bristo!. When the plant 
burned in 1916, it was never rebuilt. 
He was the chief financial backer of 
the Garrigus Machine Company of 
Bristol, which did a splendid business 
during the war, and was later pur- 
chased by Wallace Barnes Company. 
He also started the paper box rule bus- 
iness now owned by H. I. Bartholo- 
mew & Co. and was one of the original 
stockholders in what is now Veeder- 
Root, Inc. 

Mr. Barrett, hale and hearty, still 
spends much of his time experiment- 
ing and working with tools he always 
loved in the shop he built in 1903 and 
gave to his sons. 

Mr. Fletcher, the third glass cutter 

(Continued on page 24) 





FLETCHER, TERRY criss-cross test for glass cutters, its “Gold Tip” 
cutter (ball knob—No. 01), Acme circle cutter, and No. 01 “Gold 
Tip” cutter with straight handle (top to bottom). The ball knob is 
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used for tapping glass to break after cutting. 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


USTIN Organs, Inc., a new cor- 
poration formed by men promi- 
nent in the Austin Organ Com- 

pany which liquidated in June, 1935, 
took over the patents, special machin- 
ery, equipment and good will of its 
internationally famed predecessor on 
January 1, 1937. Conducting its bus- 
iness in the Austin Company plant the 
new company is continuing to carry 
on the Austin standards of organ con- 
struction known throughout Europe 
and America for the highly artistic 
and tonal qualities they produced. 

Frederick B. Austin, of Bloomfield, 
president of Austin Organs, Inc., is 
a nephew of John T. Austin and Basil 
G. Austin, who founded the Austin 
Organ Company in 1899. For 15 years 
Mr. Austin was associated with the 
production department of the Austin 
organization, and since its liquidation 
has devoted much of his time in plan- 
ning and supervising the building of 
organs, additions and new consoles for 
famous Austin organs, previously in- 
stalled. 

Other officers in the new corpora- 
tion include: Howard A. Walker of 
Glastonbury, vice president and treas- 
urer; Basil F. Austin of West Hart- 
ford, son of Basil G. Austin, secretary; 
and William Engle of Hartford, assist- 
ant secretary. Mr. Walker was former 
general manager of the Austin Organ 
Company and had a 30-year service 
record. Basil F. Austin, a graduate of 
Dartmouth, had served the old com- 
pany both as salesman and research 
man. Mr. Engle, head voicer for the 
Austin Company, had a 35-year serv- 
ice record. 

Inheriting a vast amount of re- 
search knowledge from its predecessor, 
Austin Organs, Inc., has put it to 
good use in the construction of a new 
four-manual electric console and addi- 
tions for the famous Austin organ at 
the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Made of quartered oak 
with an ebony finish inside, the 200 
stop keys and couplers, arranged in 
a curve to facilitate registration, con- 
trol an organ with 136 speaking stops 
and over 8000 pipes. 


Foundation Stones 


Since George A. Audsley, author of 
“The Art of Organ Building,” a 2 
volume encyclopedia - size work of 
over 1200 pages, asks “the indulgence 
of the exacting critic and the kind 


consideration of learned readers” for 
its utter lack of completeness, it 
would be presumptuous indeed to at- 
tempt the erection of an adequate 
background upon which to display the 
organ builder’s art. With little space 
for substance, shadows must suffice 
to create some appreciation of the skill 
employed in organ building, and of 
the important niche in the world of 
music held by that superb instrument. 
To give surface thoughts a decent 
burial while contemplating the organ’s 
place in the life of man, we quote 
the frontispiece to Audsley’s Volume 
I, entitled “The Organ,” by Honoré 
de Balzac. It follows: 

“The organ is in truth the grandest, 
the most daring, the most magnificent 
of all instruments invented by human 
genius. It is a whole orchestra in it- 
self. It can express anything in re- 
sponse to a skilled touch. Surely it 
is in some sort a pedestal on which 
the soul poises for a flight forth into 
space, essaying on her course to draw 
picture after picture in an endless 
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series, to paint human life, to cross 
the infinite that separates Heaven 
from Earth. And the longer a dreamer 
listens to those great harmonies the 
better he realizes that nothing save 
this hundred-voiced choir on earth can 
fill all the space between kneeling men 
and a God hidden by the blinding 
light of the sanctuary. 

* Out of the dim daylight 
and the deep silence broken by the 
chanting of the choir in response to 
the thunder of the organ, a veil is 
woven for God, and the brightness of 
his attributes shines through it.” 

If words like these fail to lift the 
organ to its rightful pedestal in the 
minds of readers, the task of dramatiz- 
ing it is beyond the scope of this 
scribe. 

To step from appreciation of the 
present finished product in action to 
the most superfluous facts leading to 
appreciation of the builder’s art is 
to span many centuries with “seven 
league boots.” The organ was never 


(Continued on page 25) 
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AUSTIN Organ console installed at Bard College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Placing the manual stops on the side, a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, makes them more accessible to the organist. 
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Ed. Note. 
ested in industrial relations, Mr. 
Browne’s report of the action of 


To all executives inter- 


the National Labor Relations 
Board in the International case, 
should prove interesting if not 
alarming. This report was re- 
cently published in the Conference 
Board Service Letter. 


HE National Labor Relations 

Board recently announced its 

decision in a case involving the 
works council at the Fort Wayne 
Works of the International Harvester 
Company. The decision has attracted 
attention because it affects a unit of 
a large company, because employee 
representation in this company dates 
back to 1919 (and in this particular 
plant to 1927), and because the rul- 
ings of the Board are based on its 
conclusions with regard to the status 
of a fairly typical plan of employee 
representation under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 

The decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board finds that: (1) this 
works council is a labor organization 
within the meaning of the Act; (2) 
by its “domination and interference 
with the administration of such ‘Har- 
vester Industrial Council Plan’ and by 
its contribution of financial and other 
support thereto, the respondent has 
engaged in and is engaging in unfair 
labor practices” as defined in the Act; 
(3) by such conduct the company has 
interfered with, restrained, and co- 
erced its employees in the exercise of 
the rights guaranteed in the Act; and 
(4) the unfair practices cited are un- 
fair labor practices affecting commerce 
within the meaning of the Act. On 
the basis of these findings, the Board 
orders the company to cease and desist 
from interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing its employees in their rights 
to organize or join labor organizations, 
to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection; to 


THE CASE of the INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTERCOMPANY WORKS COUNCIL 


By HAROLD F. BROWNE, 


Division of Industrial Management, 
National Industrial Conference Board 


cease and desist from dominating or 
interfering with the formation or ad- 
ministration of any labor organization 
of its employees or contributing finan- 
cial or other support . thereto; and 
to take the following affirmative ac- 
tion: “Withdraw all recognition from 
the ‘Harvester Industrial Council 
Plan’ as representative of its employees 
at the Fort Wayne Works for the pur- 
pose of dealing with respondent con- 
cerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employ- 
ment, or conditions of employment; 
and completely disestablish the ‘Har- 
vester Industrial Council Plan’ as such 
representative.” The company is, 
moreover, ordered to post notices to 
this effect in conspicuous places in 
the plant. 

The drastic nature of the Board’s 
order leads the reader of the decision 
to expect to find evidence of flagrant 
coercive activity on the part of the 
company detrimental to the interests 
of its employees and maliciously inter- 
fering with their right to organize for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. 
He learns that the employee repre- 
sentation plan was presented to the 
employees in 1927 by company rep- 
resentatives as an agency for employer- 
employee dealing that had worked ad- 
vantageously in other Harvester Com- 
pany plants. It was explained to the 
foremen and to selected employees, 
and descriptive booklets were given to 
all employees. Later, a vote was taken 
to learn whether employees in the 
Fort Wayne Works wished to have 
such a plan. All except ten of those 
eligible voted on this proposition, and 
96 per cent of the votes were affirma- 
tive. Later some provisions of the plan 
were modified to conform with the 
regulations of the Automobile Labor 
Board, since this plant came within 
the jurisdiction of this Board. 

In September, 1933, a Federal Labor 
Union chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor was organized in 
this plant. The membership of this 
union reached a peak.of about 800 in 
March, 1935, out of a total employ- 
ment of about 2,200, of which 463 
were not eligible for membership in the 
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Federal Union because they came with- 
in the jurisdictions of craft unions. At 
the time this case was heard, member- 
ship in the union, which in the mean- 
time had become a local of the Inter- 
national Union of Automobile Work- 
ers, had declined to about 100. 

In 1935 elections of representatives 
for collective bargaining were held at 
the plant, under the supervision of 
the Automobile Labor Board. As a re- 
sult of the nominating elections, two 
tickets were entered, one representing 
the Works Council and one represent- 
ing the union. In the final election all 
of the six Works Council candidates 
were elected, each having run against 
a union candidate. The Automobile 
Labor Board then ruled that the bar- 
gaining group should consist of the 
six elected representatives and five ad- 
ditional representatives designated by 
the Board in order to provide propor- 
tional representation. In the most re- 
cent election of representatives, in 
March, 1936, 95.4 per cent of the 
2,935 eligible employees voted. 

This evidence recited in the decision 
seems to indicate that, on the basis 
of votes cast, the employees of the 
Fort Wayne Works have repeatedly 
expressed their satisfaction with the 
Works Council plan. This conclusion 
would be unreasonable only if it could 
be shown that the votes of employees 
did not represent their real feelings 
but were influenced by fear of conse- 
quences if they should vote otherwise, 
or for some other reason failed to 
reflect their actual desires. 

That such coercion existed is evi- 
dently the conviction of the National 
Labor Relations Board, but it is hard 
for one who reads the evidence to 
become exercised about the manner in 
which employees were intimidated. 
One instance cited is that of a fore- 
man who stated to some employees 
that the company would not tolerate 
a union in the plant and advised them 
not to join it. When this remark was 
brought to the attention of the super- 
intendent, the foreman was promptly 
reprimanded. Another foreman ques- 
tioned employees with regard to their 
attendance at a union meeting. Again, 


when a foreman was told that an em- 
ployee had joined the union, he re- 
marked that: “Hank just throwed 
away $5.00 and he should have 
kept that money.” When union ap- 
plication cards were distributed in one 
department, some of the employees 
brought them to the foreman “because 
they believed he would be sympathetic 
with their disapproval of such a prac- 
tice.” 


It is rather difficult to read into 
these instances any malignant circum- 
scribing of employees’ freedom of ac- 
tion or frustration by the company 
of an earnest desire of employees to 
join a union. It is not easy to make 
foremen maintain a perfectly disinter- 
ested attitude toward labor organiza- 
tions. Their opposition to employee 
representation plans has frequently 
been encountered because of the feel- 
ing that any organization of employees 
tends to restrict the foreman’s free- 
dom of action. The instances cited in 
this case fall far short of establishing 
what it may be assumed they are in- 
tended to establish; namely, that the 
foremen, inspired by higher manage- 
ment, were interfering with the exer- 
cise by employees of their right to 
join a labor union. 


The Labor Relations Board lays 
greater emphasis on a subtler and more 
insidious form of what it considers 
coercion. It describes at considerable 
length the policy of the company to 
make the Works Council the benefi- 
ciary of credit for the adoption of 
industrial relations activities that are 
generally approved of by the em- 
ployees, such as the credit union, the 
athletic association, the pension plan, 
and the vacation plan. It is contended 
that such activities are decided upon 
by the management and put into op- 
eration often without any participa- 
tion or knowledge on the part of a 
works council in a particular plant. 
It is undoubtedly true that in a com- 
pany with many plants such a policy 
adopted on a company-wide scale will 
apply in a plant whose works council 
has not even asked for the particular 
benefit, but a statement that employee 
representation has had no part in the 
inauguration of such a policy and that 
it would have been introduced had 
there been no such organization is one 
of opinion and not of fact, and one 
on which views may differ. 

It appears, however, that the most 
reprehensible factor in the situation is 
the unconcealed approval of the works 
council plan by the company manage- 
ment. Such approval is conclusively 


established by numerous quotations 
from announcements and letters from 
company officials and citations from 
the testimony of the manager of in- 
dustrial relations. These all show that 
the management is convinced that the 
works council has contributed substan- 
tially to the maintenance of harmo- 
nious relations between employees and 
management and to the establishment 
of satisfactory working conditions. 


This appears to the Labor Relations 
Board to be proof positive that the 
works council could not be a bona 
fide labor organization as contemplated 
in the Wagner Act. Absence of con- 
stant discord and _ contentiousness 
seems to have robbed the works coun- 
cil of any claim that it was the freely 
chosen representative of employees in 
dealings with the management. Appar- 
ently only through militancy, only by 
repeated clashes with the management 
can a labor organization demonstrate 
that it is truly solicitous of employee 
welfare. Peace and harmony seem to 
be regarded as indications of an un- 
healthy condition. 


This reasoning leads to some rather 
curious conclusions. If a labor organi- 
zation forfeits its right to be regarded 
as a proper collective bargaining 
agency if it is approved by manage- 
ment, then certain organized labor 
unions are in danger of being dis- 
banded. For example, on June 4, 1934, 
an agreement between the Sinclair Oil 
Companies and the Oil Field, Gas Well 
and Refinery Workers Union was an- 
nounced. During the course of his an- 
nouncement of this agreement, as 
quoted in the New York Times, Mr. 
Sinclair said: “I believe that the agree- 
ment will work out to our benefit as 
employers as well as to the advantage 
of the employees . . . I am very 
happy to have had a part in laying 
the cornerstone of what I believe is 
a new foundation, the fundamental of 
which is that industrial relations can 
be put on a basis of friendly dealing 
instead of partaking of the nature of 
an armed truce.” According to the rea- 
soning in the International Harvester 
case, management’s freely avowed ap- 
proval of this agency for collective 
bargaining should surround it with an 
atmosphere of suspicion. Actually, 
however, the Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers happens to be an 
organized labor union and consequently 
enjoys immunity from any necessity to 
prove its claim to represent the 
workers. 


Generalizations often lead to a per- 
version of facts. To assume that works 
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councils approved by management must 
necessarily be merely creatures of its 
will is as irrational as to conclude that 
labor unions are inherently dishonest 
because racketeering flourishes in some 
of them. However, the presumption 
seems to be that a works council is 
always guilty of being an unwanted 
tool of management chicanery, even 
in the face of its endorsement by the 
employees concerned. 


To the layman it would seem that 
three definite questions are raised in 
this case. First, was the works council 
the freely chosen agency of the em- 
ployees for representing them with the 
management? The evidence seems to 
establish conclusively that for an over- 
whelming majority of employees it 
was. 


Second, does the works council in- 
hibit group action in protests and in 
collective bargaining? The decision 
makes a good deal of the fact that 
the employee representation plan makes 
no provision for the employees to get 
together in a body to voice dissatis- 
faction or to formulate demands. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent 
them from doing so if they wish to. 
It is hard to conceive of a situation, 
sufficiently aggravating to the em- 
ployees to attract them to a gather- 
ing where they could frame a protest, 
that would not be so repeatedly dinned 
into the ears of employee representa- 
tives that they would in self defense, 
if for no other reason, bring the mat- 
ter tO management’s attention. 


What the decision failed entirely to 
bring out was the existence of any 
need for meetings to formulate group 
demands. Nothing was introduced in 
the record to indicate that wage scales 
in the plant were not equitable or 
were below the rates for comparable 
work in the community. There was 
no evidence of callous disregard of 
employee interests. On the contrary, 
there was plenty of evidence of the 
consideration given by management 
to the promotion of employee welfare. 
However, the fact that these advan- 
tages were provided voluntarily and 
were not wrung from the manage- 
ment as terms of settlement of an in- 
dustrial dispute seems to have stripped 
them of any virtue. Nevertheless, in 
the absence of proof that there was 
occasion for group protest, the ab- 
sence of mass action cannot be taken 
to indicate that activity of this kind 
was discouraged or prevented by man- 
agement, either directly or through 
the instrumentality of the works 
council. (Continued on page 18) 
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NEWS FORUM 


Hudson Wire Making Good Show- 
ing. Directors of the Hudson Wire 
Company declared a cash bonus 
amounting to two weeks’ pay to em- 
ployees of the Winsted Division early 
in December and made payment De- 
cember 22. 

The Winsted plant, acquired in 
1931, is engaged in the manufacture 
of insulated magnet wire, specializing 
particularly in the very fine sizes of 
enameled and silk covered wire used 
in radio and coil manufacturing. De- 
spite generally adverse trade and busi- 
ness conditions prevailing during the 
period since acquisition of the Win- 
sted plant, the company has made a 
good showing from the start, espe- 
cially during the past two years. 

Recently the plant has been com- 
pletely remodeled and is now equipped 
with the most improved machinery 
and tools capable of large production 
capacity. 

O. F. Bitzer, a pioneer in the elec- 
trical wire industry, and formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Acme Wire 
Company of New Haven is manager 
of the Winsted plant. George W. 
Oliver, for many years connected with 
the Gilbert Clock Company, is office 
and sales manager. 
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Death of Edward H. Hotchkiss. 
Edward H. Hotchkiss, 75, for many 
years prominent in the business, civic 
and political life of Torrington, died 
Sunday afternoon, December 20 in the 
Charlotte Hungerford Hospital, Tor- 
rington. Apparently rallying from the 
effects of an operation after a siege 
of several months of poor health, Mr. 
Hotchkiss was taken by a sudden 
heart attack. 

A man of varied interests and one 
of the foremost of the older business 
men of the city of Torrington, Mr. 
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Hotchkiss was chairman of the board 
of Hotchkiss Brothers Company, man- 
ufacturers of mill work and dealers 
in lumber, president of the Torring- 
ton Printing Company, a director of 
the Brooks Bank & Trust Company, a 
trustee of the Torrington Savings 
Bank, a director of the Torrington 
Water Company and former president 
of the Torrington Ice Company. He 
was also the first president of the old 
Torrington & Winsted Street Railway 
Company which constructed the trol- 
ley line between Torrington and Win- 
sted nearly 40 years ago. 

Mr. Hotchkiss was born in Torring- 
ton, October 29, 1861, and after grad- 
uation from High School became as- 
sociated with his father in the Hotch- 
kiss Brothers Company where he served 
later as treasurer, general manager, 
president and then chairman of the 


board. 


In his early years he served three 
years as selectman, and _ represented 
Torrington in the Legislature in 1897. 
He was also a burgess of the old bor- 
ough in 1908 and 1909 and in 1910 
was elected a member of the Town 
School Committee, serving as chair- 
man of that body for several years. 

Also active in community welfare 
and educational movements, Mr. 
Hotchkiss was for a long period pres- 
ident of the Torrington Library Asso- 
ciation, president of the Wolcottville 
School Society and president of the 
Hillside Cemetery Association, and one 
of the original incorporators of the 
Charlotte Hungerford Hospital. Un- 
tiring in his church activities he served 
for many years as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Center Con- 
gregational Church and as president 
of the Torrington Church Council. 
He served also on the Torrington Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission and was a gen- 
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erous supporter of the Torrington 
Y. M. C. A. as well as chairman for 
several years of the Torrington Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. Mr. 
Hotchkiss was a member and former 
president of the Torrington Club, and 
a member of the Torrington Lodge of 
Elks. 

For many years he was recognized 
as one of the leaders of the Republi- 
can party in Torrington, and in 1916 
was a delegate from Connecticut to 
the National Republican Convention 
which nominated Charles Evans 
Hughes. He served several terms as 
treasurer of the Republican Town 
Committee, and his advice was con- 
stantly sought in political matters. 

Surviving Mr. Hotchkiss is his wife, 
the former Gertrude B. Fyler, daugh- 
ter of the late Orsamus R. Fyler, who 
was for many years Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Connecti- 
cut. Being an only son and having no 
children of his own, the death of 
Mr. Hotchkiss marks the end of his 
branch of the Hotchkiss family. 

The funeral was held from the 
Hotchkiss home at 192 Main Street, 
Torrington, Tuesday, December 22. 
Burial was made at Hillside Cemetery, 
Torrington. 
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Metropolitan Describes Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Because of recent evidence 
that there is a new wave of interest 
in profit sharing plans, the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has 
just published a 28 page report entitled 
—‘Sharing Profits With Employees.” 

The report begins with the defini- 
tion of what profit sharing really 
means, continuing by outlining the 
purpose and theory of profit sharing, 
its historical background, and em- 
ployee eligibility for participation. 
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Now... for the first time 


process control can be coordinated automatically 


Bristol’s System of Coordinated Process Control is 
pioneering a new trend in industry. By means of a 
precision interlocking of all production variables 


sures a uniform product. Of extreme flexibility, it is 
applicable in an almost infinite variety of combina- 
tions toa great diversification of processes and indus- 


and operations, this control system automatically tries. It presents opportunities you will want to 


operates under plant conditions a whole industrial 
process and thereby facilitates production and in- 
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WATERBURY, 


> know about. Write for bulletin No. 460B, “Bristol’s 
System of Coordinated Process Control”. 


CONNECTICUT 





Further sub-titles in the report in- 
clude: 1. The amount to be distrib- 
uted; 2. Basis of distribution; 3. Form 
and time of distribution and 4. Spe- 
cial provisions. Under the heading 
“Conclusion,” the pros and cons of 
profit sharing in the light of past ex- 
perience are discussed, thus enabling 
employers considering such plans to 
arrive at sound conclusions as to the 
advisability of adopting profit sharing 
as a company policy. 

Typical plans of a number of com- 
panies are described in the appendix 
to the report. Copies of this report 
may be secured by writing either to 
the editor of CoNNEcTICUT INDUsTRY, 
or direct to the Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

kk 
Woolen Merger Approved. Proposed 
merger of the Angus Park Mfg. Com- 
pany of Glastonbury, the Assawaga 
Company of Dayville and the Airlie 
Mills Inc. of Hanover, Connecticut 
has been approved by the court. The 
77-B plan of reorganization, it is un- 
derstood, contemplates a loan of $500,- 
000 from the RFC for a period of 
§ years, to be used for working cap- 
ital, new equipment and improvement. 

As soon as the money is available 
and other financial details are com- 
pleted, the three separate enterprises 
will resume as one under the name of 
Angus Park Woolen Company, Inc., 
with about 1,000 employees and a 
weekly payroll of around $25,000. 
The company will have its main offices 
at Hanover in the town of Sprague. 
The reorganized company will acquire 
the assets and assume the liabilities of 
the three debtor concerns through an 
exchange of its Class B common stock 
for the outstanding capital stock of 
the three companies. 

* * * 


Election at Jewett City Novelty 
Company. At the annual meeting 


of the Jewett City (Conn.) Textile 
Novelty Company, held recently, off- 
cers were elected as follows: Andrew 
McNicol, president; Alex McNicol, 
vice president and treasurer; Lena G. 
Wolf, secretary. 

The plant, now running day and 
night, finished over 18,000,000 yards 
during 1936 as compared with 11,- 
000,000 yards of textile fabric in 
1935, and for the few years preced- 
ing. The plant now employs 108, as 
against an average of 60 for the past 
several years. 

* * 


Outlying Districts Made Safer 
With New Fire Alarm. A _ novel 
telephone fire alarm ‘system, designed 
by Raymond C. Bradford, station en- 
gineer of the A. T. & T. Company, 
now makes it possible to give full time 
telephone fire alarm service in a local- 
ity where both the telephone build- 


ing and firehouse are normally unat- 


tended. Mr. Bradford’s system, now 
patented and adapted for use in 
Cheshire (1934), Norwich, Newing- 
ton, Orange and New London, illus- 
strates the way in which an individ- 
ual solution of a local problem can 
be made available to all localities 
throughout the Bell Telephone System. 

The circuit involved in this novel 
fire alarm system is similar to those 
on two-party lines where either tele- 
phone may be rung separately. One 
side of the line is designated for start- 
ing and listening to the siren; the 


other side halting the siren and estab- 
lishing connection with the telephone 
in the firehouse. 

* * 


Cooper Oven Thermometer Shows 
Line in Chicago and New York. 
The Cooper Oven Thermometer Com- 
pany of Pequabuck, Conn., showed its 
1937 line of room temperature, bath, 
oven, outdoor and automobile ther- 
mometers at the National House Fur- 
nishing Manufacturers’ Association 
Show, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 10 to 16, and at the New York 
Housewares, China, and Glass Show, 
held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, January 24 to 30. 

Both displays were in charge of 
Horace R. Whittier, vice president 
and FE. F. Storm, Sales Director. 
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Bristol Company Adds New Flow 
Meter Line. The Bristol Company of 
Waterbury, manufacturer of control 
instruments, has recently announced 
the addition of a complete line of 
Electric Flow Meters for steam, liquids, 
and gases to its line of mechanical 
Flow Meters. Operating on the Bristol 
Metameter principle of telemetering, 
which has been used by the company 
for several years in instruments to 
transmit readings of pressure, liquid 
level, temperature, and motion from 
the standpoint of measurement to a 
distant point for recording, Electric 
Flow Meter readings are transmitted 
over a simple two-wire circuit, tele- 
phone circuits included, which does 
not enter into the calibration of the 
instruments. 

This new line of electrical flow 
meters can be furnished for recording, 
integrating, and indicating flow, and 
with their use, a high degree of accu- 
racy is obtained at all points on the 
scale. Both the transmitter and the 
receiver are equipped with moisture-, 
fume-, and dust-proof aluminum alloy 
cases. Conduit openings are provided 
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so that the instrument may be used 
with modern wiring systems. 
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House Warming at Hamilton 
Plant. More than 2,000 persons, 
employees, their families and guests 
enjoyed the festivities of an open 
house program held Saturday after- 
noon, January 16, in the newly com- 
pleted Hamilton Standard Propeller 
plant in East Hartford. Special permis- 
sion from the United States Army 
and Navy Departments was necessary 
to permit an inspection of the most 
recent addition to the United Aircraft 
Manufacturing Corporation group 

Joining with the crowds in for- 
mally opening the Hamilton Standard 
building were prominent aeronautical 
officials and leaders in the civic and 
business life of Hartford and East 
Hartford. 

Speakers at the occasion included: 
President Don L. Brown of the United 
Aircraft Manufacturing Corporation; 
Thomas Hamilton, president of the 
United Exports Division and a pioneer 
in the development of the Hamilton 
subsidiary; Colonel Raycroft Walsh, 
president of the Hamilton Standard 
Propeller Division; E. E. Wilson, gen- 
eral manager of the Chance Vought 
Division; Arvid Nelson, factory man- 
ager of Hamilton; and Council Presi- 
dent John J. Burke of East Hartford. 

The new factory, erected immedi- 
ately adjacent to the south side of the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft factory, 
is a one story brick structure with a 
monitor roof, approximately 400 feet 
long by 250 feet broad. The plant con- 
tains more than 100,000 square feet 
of manufacturing floor space, with an 
additional 10,000 square feet of fac- 
tory office space on a mezzanine floor. 
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Thoroughly modern in every respect, 
the new plant has many interesting 
features including: column spacing of 
64 by 64 feet; a modern system of 
power distribution through overhead 
bus bars, permitting maximum econ- 
omy and flexibility in the placing of 
machinery; high intensity mercury 
vapor lamps illumination, eliminating 
the necessity for individual lamps at 
each machine. 

By the erection of the new plant, 
the Hamilton Standard Propeller Divi- 
sion has acquired more than double its 
previous propeller manufacturing 
space, which was made necessary by 
the rapidly increasing demand for 
Hamilton Standard Propellers, partic- 
ularly of the controllable pitch type. 
Illustration on this page is an archi- 
tect’s drawing of the plant, since it 
was impossible to take a good photo- 
graph that would do justice to its 
facade. 

* * 
Royal Robes Negotiating for Plain- 
field Plant. Royal Robes, Inc., of 
Norwalk, Conn., is said to be negoti- 
ating for the purchase of a factory at 
Plainfield, Connecticut, identity of 
which has not generally been made 
public, but it is believed to be the 
plant occupied formerly by the Law- 
ton Mills Corporation. 

It is understood that part of the 
production operations of Royal Robes, 
Inc., will be continued in Norwalk 
under contract arrangements, even 
though negotiations are completed for 
the Plainfield plant. 
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Crawford Oven Company Merges. 
The Crawford Oven Company, 
founded in Stamford, Connecticut, by 
the late Ronald Crawford in 1903, 


and which has been producing bakery 
and industrial ovens in New Haven 
since 1911, became a division of the 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany on January 1, 1937. The entire 
personnel of the Crawford Oven Com- 
pany remains intact. 

R. M. Crawford, formerly presi- 
dent and sales manager, is now sales 
manager of the Crawford Oven Divi- 
sion, and E. B. Crawford, formerly 
vice president and treasurer, is now 
works manager. The Crawford Oven 
Division will continue the manufac- 
ture of the same general lines of ovens 
which it has in the past under the 
Crawford Oven Company name. 

The American Machine and Foun- 
dry Company, a New Jersey Corpo- 
ration with main office and plant in 
Brooklyn, New York, has taken title 
to the property of the Crawford Oven 
Company, consisting of a modern fac- 
tory building at 200 Shelton Avenue, 
New Haven, where approximately fifty 
persons are employed. 
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Stiles and Reynolds Official Dies. 
W. A. Sanford, 53, secretary of Stiles 
and Reynolds Brick Company of 
North Haven, died of a heart attack 
while driving his car in New Haven 
at 2:30 Wednesday, December 30. Mr. 
Sanford, a native of Kansas, and son- 
in-law of J. F. Reynolds, president 
and treasurer, has been associated with 
the company for the past 10 years. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Marion Reynolds; two sons, Allen 
and William Sanford of North Haven; 
and a sister, Mrs. Charles Gosney, of 
Hollywood, California. Funeral serv- 
ices were held from his home on 
Washington Avenue, North Haven, 
at 2:30 Saturday, January 2. 


ARCHITECT’S drawing of new Hamilton Standard Propeller plant, East Hartford. 
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Factory Inspection Moves Head- 
quarters. The factory inspection 
division of the State Labor Depart- 
ment moved its headquarters January 
5, from the State Office Building to 
the new quarters of the Labor De- 
partment in the City Club Building 
at Trumbull and Allyn Streets, where 
it joins the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division of the department. Be- 
sides its regular inspection of factories 
throughout the state, the inspection 
division issues a list of the manufac- 
turing establishments published in 
booklet form every two years. This 
publication lists by towns all factories 
in the state, as well as giving the 
main line of products produced and 
the approximate employment by hun- 
dreds. 
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Collins Company Names New Offi- 
cer. Howard V. Follert was recently 
named assistant treasurer of the Col- 
lins Company by vote of the board of 
directors, according to A. E. Newton, 
general manager of the company. 

Mr. Follert, who received his edu- 
cation in the schools of Collinsville 
and at a Hartford Business College, 
was first employed by the Collins Com- 
pany October 21, 1917, as timekeeper 
in the forge shop. Coming into the 
office of the firm in September, 1920, 
as a billing clerk, he was later made 
bookkeeper, and for several years has 
been assisting Clayton Jenkins, present 
treasurer, as office manager. His new 
duties will include the position of office 
manager as well as that of assistant 
treasurer. 
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GMC Strike Affects Connecticut 
Industry. Approximately 7,000 em- 
ployees of the Bristol and Meriden 
plants of the New Departure Division 
of the General Motors Corporation 
were placed on a reduced time sched- 
ule on January 4 as a result of a series 
of strikes in mid-western plants of 
General Motors. In addition, it is un- 
derstood, 200 or more employees of 
the Meriden plant will be laid off tem- 
porarily and others dropped at the 
Bristol plant as a result of the forced 
curtailment of production caused by 
stop orders. 

While the strike has not yet seri- 
ously affected the production sched- 
ules of any appreciable number of 
Connecticut manufacturers (according 
to information up to January 18), it 
is estimated that 20 per cent of all 
factories in the state will be eventu- 
ally affected directly or indirectly if 


the strike continues for any length of 
time. 
kk * 


New Unemployment Advisory 
Council Takes Office. The State Ad- 
visory Council provided for in the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Act and appointed by Governor Cross 
on December 24 to act as advisers 
to Administrator Joseph M. Tone and 
Director Helen Wood, took office Jan- 
uary 1. The Council will interpret 
the unemployment compensation law 
and lay down the broad policies under 
which it will be administered. 

The six chosen as counsel members 
include: 

R. E. Pritchard, vice president of 
the Stanley Works, New Britain, one 
year; James W. Corrigan, Waterbury, 
president of the Central Labor Union, 
Waterbury, one year; Miss Eleanor H. 
Little, Guilford, secretary of the Emer- 
gency Relief Commission and former 
administrator of the FERA, two years; 
George A. Doyle, financial secretary 


of the International Association of 
Machinists, Bridgeport, two years; 
Graham H. Anthony, West Hartford, 
president of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hart- 
ford, three years; Henry A. Beers, 
Hartford, associate actuary, Etna Life 
Insurance Company, who was chair- 
man of the Governor’s special com- 
mission on unemployment compensa- 
tion, three years. 
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National Folding Box Gives Bonus. 
The National Folding Box Company 
of New Haven distributed to its 1,000 
employees a Christmas bonus amount- 
ing to one week’s extra wages. An- 
nouncing the distribution of the bonus, 
George W. Mabee, vice president and 
secretary said: 

“The manufacturing activities for 
the year 1936 have been the largest in 
the history of our company and while 
prices have not kept pace with in- 
creasing costs of raw materials and 
wages, nevertheless we have had a very 
successful year. 

“The average number of employees 
has exceeded that of any previous 
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year—a fact which is reflected in a 
payroll of nearly $1,500,000. In keep- 
ing with the Christmas spirit, the Na- 
tional Folding Box Company has pre- 
sented one week’s extra wage to each 
and every employee.” 
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Hartford-Empire Names New Re- 
search Director. The Hartford-Em- 
pire Company of Hartford has recently 
announced the election of Dr. John C. 
Hostetter as vice president in charge 
of research development work which 
became effective shortly after January 
1. Other changes in the executive per- 
sonnel announced at the same time, 
follow: 

Robson D. Brown, treasurer and 
patent attorney was made vice pres- 
ident and plant counsel. Roger M. El- 
dred was made vice president in addi- 
tion to having the responsibilities of 
general manager. Karl E. Peiler was 
made vice president. Theodore F. 
Champeau was made treasurer. A. Mor- 
gan Pease, a comparatively new mem- 
ber of the staff, was named assistant 
treasurer in charge of the license de- 
partment. 

Having been identified for a number 
of years with the research and devel- 
opment program at the Corning Glass 
Works at Corning, New York, Dr. 
Hostetter is looked upon as a pre- 
eminent authority in the glass indus- 
try. His background includes work in 
the geophysical laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institute, at the United States 
Bureau of Standards and in the Opti- 
cal Section of the War Industries 
Board. At the Corning plant he was 
manager of the Steuben division, assist- 
ant to the vice presideat in charge of 
production, manager of the Rhode Is- 
land division, manager of the bulb and 
tubing production, including supervi- 
sion of this work at Rhode Island, 
Wellsboro and Corning divisions. 

Important new developments in the 
glass industry are said now to be 
under way in the research department 
of the Hartford-Empire Company, 
which, it is believed, will open fields 
of unlimited scope in modern glass 
manufacturing. 
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Death of F. C. Nichols. Frank C. 
Nichols, 68, who for nearly 30 years 
was vice president of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, 
and associated with the company for 
36 years, died Saturday noon, Janu- 
ary 9, at his home, 34 Arnoldale Road, 
West Hartford, after an illness of 
several months. 





Born September 14, 1868, in Os- 
wego, New York, a son of Francis M. 
and Sophie Shepard Nichols, he came 
to Hartford in September, 1901, as 
a salesman for Colt’s, and in 1905 
was made sales manager for the com- 
pany. In 1907 he was made vice pres- 
ident. In addition to his executive 
duties, he was in charge of the export 
business of the company. Mr. Nichols 
has made a number of trips to Eu- 
rope, South America, Mexico and other 
countries in connection with his work. 

He was an attendant of the Im- 
manuel Congregational Church, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and a 
member of St. John’s Lodge No. 4, 
AF&AM, and other Masonic bodies, 
as well as the Hartford Club and 
other social clubs. 

Mr. Nichols leaves his wife, Ethel 
W. Nichols; two grandchildren, James 
M. Wright and Frank N. Wright, both 
of Rochester, N. Y.; and a step-daugh- 
ter, Kate W. Lyman of West Hart- 
ford. 

The funeral was held Monday after- 
noon, January 11, from his home, with 
Rev. Raymond Cunningham, rector of 
Trinity Episcopal Church and Rev. 
Fletcher D. Parker, pastor of Imman- 
uel Congregational Church officiating. 
The bearers, associates of Mr. Nichols, 
included Dwight G. Phelps, electrical 
manager; Stephen W. Dimick, arms 
manager; Leslie T. Goodrich, assistant 
treasurer; George Webb; Ralph C. 
Kingsbury and Harold D. Fairweather, 
treasurer. Burial was made in Cedar 
Hill Cemetery. 

Out of respect for Mr. Nichols the 
offices and factory of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 
were closed Monday at 2:30 P. M., 
January 11. 
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Campbell Honored at Service 
Mark. Employees and fellow officers 
of the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company honored Charles L. Camp- 
bell, vice president and treasurer, with 
gifts, congratulations and flowers upon 
the completion of a quarter century 
of service with the company on De- 
cember 18. 
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Southern New England Names 
Two New Directors. At the De- 
cember meeting of the directors of 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Company, Fuller F. Barnes of Bristol 
and D. Spencer Berger of New Haven 
were elected directors. A quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on the capital stock 
was declared and later paid to stock- 


holders of record December 31, 1936, 
on January 15, 1937. Since April, 
1933, when the quarterly dividend 
was reduced from $2. dividends of 
$1.50 have been paid. 

Mr. Barnes is president of the Asso- 
ciated Spring Corporation of which the 
Wallace Barnes Company of Bristol is 
a division. He is also director of the 
two Bristol banks, Veeder-Root Inc., 
Bristol Brass Corporation, Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Hartford County, 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and. president of the Newington Home 
for Crippled Children. 

Mr. Berger, treasurer of the Berger 
Brothers Company and the Spencer 
Corset Company of New Haven, is a 
director of the New Haven Commu- 


nity Chest and a director and mem-: 


ber of the executive and administra- 
tive committees of the New Haven 
Hospital. 
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Glastonbury Knitting Mills Dis- 
mantled. The Wright Underwear 
Company of Troy, New York, has 
recently acquired the trade marks and 
good will of the Glastonbury Knitting 
Company, machinery and stock being 
sold at a two-day public auction for 
approximately $100,000. It is under- 


stood that the Wright Underwear 
Company will continue to manufac- 
ture a line of underwear similar to 
that produced by the Glastonbury 
Knitting Company. 

Up until the start of the last busi- 
ness depression in 1929, the company 


enjoyed a rapid growth and popular 
acceptance of its famous product 
“Glastonbury” underwear. Suffering 
a serious setback early in the depres- 
sion, the company managers branched 
out to produce bathing suits, sweaters 
and sport coats in addition to the un- 
derwear line. Business dwindled to such 
an extent in 1935 that the managers 
appealed to the Federal Government 
for aid under the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. A trustee was appointed, under 
whose management the plant was 
turned over to a New York liquidat- 
ing syndicate, which subsequently or- 
ganized the Glastonbury Knitting 
Mills, Inc., for the purpose of operat- 
ing the mill until raw materials were 
manufactured; the Glastonbury Realty 
Company, to dispose of houses owned 
by the mill, and the Knitting Realty 
Company, Inc., to dispose of machin- 
ery in the mill. 

All the property is understood to 
have been sold except the factory 
which is being offered for sale. 
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Two Connecticut Piano Units 
Merge. Pratt, Read and Company of 
Deep River, manufacturers of piano 
actions and keys, and Comstock, 
Cheney and Company of Ivoryton, 
manufacturers of piano actions and 
keys, have recently merged. 

According to an announcement 
made by L. P. Bull, president of the 
National Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, about the time the merger 
plans were made known, the piano in- 
dustry enjoyed its biggest year in a 
decade during 1936. Mr. Bull further 
predicted a continuation of the great 
sales volume of 1936 as well as higher 
prices. At present the industry is turn- 
ing out nearly 100,000 instruments 
annually, and in one month turned 
out more than 11,000 units. 

Piano sales during 1936, according 
to Mr. Bull, showed a rise in dollar 
volume, retail, from around $6,000,- 
000 in 1932 to $20,000,000 in 1936. 
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Public Accountants Consolidate. 
Knust and Everett of Hartford and 
Guy Cambria of Middletown, public 
accountants, with many clients in the 
industrial field, announce their con- 
solidation effective January 1 under 
the firm name of Knust, Everett and 
Cambria, with offices at 15 Lewis 
Street, Hartford, and the Middletown 
Savings Bank. Middletown, Conn. 
William R. Reader, C.P.A. of Hartford 
also became a member of the firm. 

Henry Knust is a past president of 
both the Connecticut Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants and the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 

R. C. Everett also is a past presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Society. Guy 
Cambria is vice president of the Con- 
necticut Society. 
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Stone Named Bank Director. Joseph 
E. Stone, vice president of the Stan- 
ley Works, was recently elected a di- 
rector of the New Britain National 
Bank to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Frederick $. Chamberlain. 
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Brass Factories Again Increase 
Wages. The Scovill Manufacturing 
Company and subsidiary companies, 
the American Brass Company and the 
Chase Brass and Copper Company, an- 
nounced additional wage increases of 
§ percent for all hourly and piece work 
employees. The increases were the sec- 
ond in a period of three months for 
all three companies and were effective 
respectively on December 15 and Jan- 
uary 16. 
* * * 


Cuno Announces Share Earnings 
Plan. The Cuno Engineering Corpo- 
ration of Meriden, following a cus- 
tom of 1935, announced on Decem- 


ber 15 the “share the earnings” plan, 


under which 175 employees of the fac- 
tory received gifts of 3 and 4 percent 
of their previous nine months’ wages 
in accordance with their length of 
service. 

xk & 
Bigelow - Sanford Operating at 
Peak. The Bigelow-Sanford Com- 
pany, manufacturer of floor coverings 
at Thompsonville, Connecticut, is now 
operating close to its production peak, 
both as regards number employed and 
weekly payroll, with several depart- 
ments operating day and night. 

* * * 


Death of R. H. Noble. Richard H. 
Noble, 65, treasurer of the Noble and 
Westbrook Mfg. Company of East 
Hartford, died at his home at 298 
Burnside Avenue, Friday night, Jan- 
uary 15, after a long illness which had 
confined him to his bed for nearly six 
months. Mr. Noble was one of the 
three men who founded Noble-West- 
brook Mfg. Company around 1913. 

Born in Hartford, Mr. Noble was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. James Noble 
of that city, his father being a veteran 
of the Civil War. Following his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Hart- 
ford, Mr. Noble opened a small rub- 
ber stamp shop on Asylum Street and 
continued with the business until 
founding the East Hartford manufac- 
turing company with George West- 
brook and Daniel D. Bidwell, both of 
East Hartford. 

He was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Orient Lodge. 
AF & AM, Crescent Lodge of Odd 
Fellows and the East Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He served on the 
camp council of Stedman Camp. He 
was also national commander of the 
Sons of Union Veterans during 1936. 

Mr. Noble leaves his wife and six 
children, four boys and two girls. 
They are Howard B., Richard B., Her- 
bert, Leon, Josephine and Grace Noble. 


THE CASE of the INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY WORKS COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 12) 


The third question is whether the 
works council was company-domi- 
nated in the sense that it was con- 
trolled and manipulated in the inter- 
ests of management rather than of 
employees. In support of the conten- 
tion that it was so dominated, the de- 
cision cites the fact that a manage- 
ment representative presided at council 
meetings, that the secretary of the 
council was the employment manager, 


and that the agenda and minutes were 
prepared by management representa- 
tives. It is a known fact that it is 
dificult to maintain sustained interest 
in an organization of any character 
unless one or more individuals take 
the initiative and keep the machinery 
moving. Ask the union official how 
hard it is to secure satisfactory attend- 
ance at union meetings except when 
some important issue is pending. One 
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reason why unions must make periodic 
demands on company managements is 
to keep their forces intact by con- 
stant renewing of the element of self- 
interest in their appeals to members 
to stand fast. Someone must call meet- 
ings and provide a program in the ab- 
sence of matters of pressing interest 
which are obvious subjects for discus- 
sion. The fact that this usually de- 
volves on management representatives 
is no indication that matters that can 
be discussed are limited to those which 
they propose or that in any other way 
attempts of employee members to do 
a thorough job in representing their 
constituents are frustrated. 


The disquieting feature of this case 
is not that a particular works council 
has been ordered disbanded on what 
must appear to many as insufficient 
evidence. It is the underlying principle 
that runs through the entire argument 
of the case, and which appears to be 
the criterion by which the adequacy 
of a labor organization is judged by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
that is disturbing. This principle seems 
to be that dissension and frequent con- 
troversy constitute normal industrial 
relations. Militancy indicates vitality 
of the labor organization without re- 
gard to whether or not there is a sit- 
uation requiring militancy. Harmony 
within a company can mean only that 
employees have been browbeaten into 
submission or that they are not aware 
of the advantages to be secured by 
adopting belligerent methods. The pos- 
sibility that employees may prefer to 
remain on a friendly footing with 
management seems too absurd to be 
given serious consideration. Apparently 
strife indicates a healthy condition of 
independence, and if strife is absent 
where an adequate collective bargain- 
ing agency exists, it must be because 
any demands emanating from a union- 
ized working force have been granted 
without regard to their justification. 
This presents a sorry picture of the 
future of industrial relations in this 
country. 


Notwithstanding demonstration 
that under the plan of employee rep- 
resentation relations in the Fort 
Wayne plant have been amicable over 
a period of years, during which em- 
ployees have received substantial ad- 
vantages, the decision of the Labor 
Relations Board somewhat ironically 
finds: “that the aforesaid acts of the 
respondent tend to lead to labor dis- 
putes burdening and obstructing com- 
merce and the free flow of com- 
merce.” 









DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 





Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Unusual Uses of Accounting Data 
—Records and Reports on Cost of 
Repairs to Machines, Dies and Jigs 
as Aids to Management. Every 
manufacturing plant having a cost or 
accounting system knows how much 
it costs for repairs to equipment. 
Many plants, from this start, make a 
further analysis and know the cost 
of repairs by production departments 
and several know repair costs by items 
of equipment. Many accountants and 
executives make a careful study for 
the justification of expenditures for 
additional equipment, replacements 
and sometimes repairs. Very few, how- 
ever, try to find the reason why the 
expense is necessary. 

For many years one company had 
compiled maintenance records by items 
and departments and monthly reports 
were made for the superintendent and 
foremen. In other words, it knew the 
“How much” and “Where” but did 
not know the “Why.” Since Why was 
an important factor in a great many 
other items of expense it was decided 
to apply it to repair costs in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


1. A new form of repair order was 
designed for the foremen to use in 
issuing repair orders. This form had 
provisions for quickly checking the 
cause that made the repair necessary. 

2. The repair department was in- 
structed to cancel all standing re- 
pair orders and to make repairs on 
the individual orders properly 
checked as to cause. If the repair 
department foreman found the cause 
to be some other than that checked 
on the order, he was to refer it back 
to the foreman who issued the order 
and when they agreed the proper 
cause was to be checked. 

3. A new form of record card was 
designed that would serve for both 
the Asset and Maintenance record. 
The first saving noted was caused 

by the cancellation of a standing order 
which had been issued to the tool 
room by the foreman of the blanking 
press department. Since separate orders 
were required for each job, the fore- 
man did not allow any dies to be sent 
in for grinding until actually neces- 


sary. The tool room employees know- 
ing that their time was being recorded 
against each order, managed to plan 
their work and thus speed it up and 
show only a reasonable amount of 
time for each job. A comparison of 
grinding costs with productive labor 
in this department under the old and 
new methods shows a substantial sav- 
ing. 

The next saving noted was the de- 
crease in the total amount of main- 
tenance when compared with produc- 
tive labor, after a few monthly re- 
ports had been made showing repair 
costs by causes for each department. 
The tool room began to be more care- 
ful in die making, hardening and re- 
pairing. Tool setters and operators be- 
came more careful. Repair costs due 
to design and changes in the design 
of the piece produced became known. 
All of these factors helped to contrib- 
ute to the reduction in repair costs. 

In addition to this saving a com- 
plete history of each piece of equip- 
ment was established which is a val- 
uable record for the management when 
considering replacements of either ma- 
chines or dies. The record of cost and 
performance of a certain die often 
results in a more satisfactory replace- 
ment being made to overcome defects 
in material or design used in the origi- 
nal. The cost of maintaining this rec- 
ord is but very little and is many times 
repaid by the tangible savings which 
result. In addition, we know there are 
many other more or less intangible 
savings. 


Distribution Costs Subject of 
Accountants’ Meeting 


Mr. Lee Schoenfeldt of the General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, will speak on 
“Statistics and Budgets as Applied to 
Distribution Costs” at the regular 
monthly meeting of Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A. C. A., which will be heid 
at Elm Tree Inn, Farmington, Febru- 
ary 16, 1937. 


Transportation 
Truck Safety Rules Issued. The 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sued on January 1 a 65 page mimeo- 
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graphed document of safety regula- 
tions for trucks and buses which are 
subject to the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act. These regulations are said to be 
a part of a broad long-term program 
looking toward further safety on the 
highways. They cover the qualifica- 
tions of drivers, basic rules for safe 
operation and accidents reported. Ex- 
cept for the rules governing the re- 
porting of accidents, which become 
effective April 1, 1937, regulations 
will become effective July 1, 1937. In 
issuing the rules at this time, it is 
believed the Commission had in mind 
making them available for use in con- 
nection with uniform legislation by 
more than 40 state legislatures that 
will meet during this year. 

Among the rules set up are: one 
that speed must be within state or 
local limits where these exist, and 
otherwise must be “reasonable or pru- 
dent under the existing conditions”; 
that a minimum age of 21 be set for 
new drivers employed; that drivers 
must read and speak English and that 
they must bear proper identifications; 
that vehicles should be in good me- 
chanical condition; that flares should 
be set up beside cars broken down on 
the highway at night; that explosive 
and similar carriers stop at railroad 
crossings; and that hitchhikers be pro- 


hibited as riders. 
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Coast to Coast Freight Rates Up. 
Increased railroad rates on all coast-to- 
coast freight became effective Decem- 
ber 24. It is believed by some Com- 
mission officials that these new rates 
will offset losses in railroad income 
caused by termination of freight sur- 
charges which expired December 31. 
The increases which became effective 
were proposed in tariff schedules filed 
with the Commission some time ago. 
te * 


Truck Association to Renew In- 
junction Proceeding. Since drop- 
ping the injunction proceeding against 
the town of Darien after it had madz 
available an alternate route on West 
Avenue to escape the forbidden under- 
pass at the Post Road and Noroton 
Avenue, the town of Stamford adopted 
an ordinance closing Maple Avenue, 
the exit from West Avenue, to trucks, 
beginning January 20. In the opin- 
ion of truck association officials, in- 
cluding Myles W. Illingworth, execu- 





tive secretary, there seems to be no 
other alternative than to renew the 
Darien injunction action in an effort 
to keep the motor truck routes open 
through Darien and Stamford to New 
York. 
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Connecticut Company Increases 
Pay. A Christmas present in the 
form of a 5 per cent wage increase 
for 2,000 employees of the Connecti- 
cut Company, working on an hourly 
basis, which became effective January 
2, was announced Friday, December 
19, by Richard J. Bennett, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. The increase was made volun- 
tarily by the company more than 
three months prior to the expiration 
of existing wage agreement. 

Under the terms of the offer, motor 
coach operators and trolleymen who 
have worked a year and were receiv- 
ing 64 cents an hour, were boosted to 
67 cents. New employees will start 
at 57 cents an hour for the first three 
months. 
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New York to Enforce Motor Truck 
Hours of Labor. An amendment to 
section 167 of the Labor law, passed 
by the 1936 legislature of New York, 
relative to the hours of labor of oper- 
ators of motor trucks and motor buses, 
is being enforced, according to a no- 
tice emanating from the office of the 
industrial commissioner of New York. 
Although the law became effective 
July 1, 1936, it had not previously 
been enforced. 

Both the section of this act pertain- 
ing to hours of labor and the daily 
time record must be observed by mo- 
tor truck operators using the highways 
of the State of New York, even though 
their base may be outside of that state. 
More detailed information on this law 
was mentioned in Transportation Bul- 
letin No. 505 sent to members on Jan- 


uary 4. 
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Rates to Southwest Again Post- 
poned. In an order made public on 
January 15, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the third time, post- 
poned the effective date of the revised 
class rates of both the all-rail and the 
rail-ocean-rail carriers operating be- 
tween stations in Official Territory, in- 
cluding New England, and stations in 
the Southwest, including Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and that portion of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River. 
These rates, scheduled to become ef- 
fective April 9, 1937, were previously 


postponed from May 5, 1936, to Aug- 
ust 8, 1936, and later from August 8 
to February 8, 1937. 


Foreign Trade 


Recovery in Argentina. Since the 
signing of the new Anglo-Argentine 
Trade Agreement, there has been an 
anticipated advance in the strength 
of the peso on account of the favor- 
able foreign trade position. From all 
indications Argentina is in the first 
stage of an economic boom since the 
general financial situation is excellent. 
Interest rates are now relatively low, 
trade is active, prices of export prod- 
ucts are well-maintained, and there has 
been recently a heavy accumulation 
of foreign exchange as the result of 
good exports. Investment money from 
Europe has also found its way into 
Argentina in appreciable amounts dur- 
ing recent months, largely due to the 
high return of § percent afforded in 
Argentine investments and the fact 
that there is an excellent chance of 
further appreciation of the peso. 
*“ * * 


Ecuador Exchange Situation. For- 
eign exchange in Ecuador is not read- 
ily available at the present time from 
the control authorities for certain pur- 
poses and heavy surcharges are col- 
lected on exchange for a few others. 
An illegal street or open market for 
exchange has developed, wherein the 
rates on the market change daily. Pres- 
ent rates are from 12.40 sucres to 
12.85 sucres to the dollar, with all 
such transactions being forbidden and 
all persons making them having no 
recourse to the courts in case of 
frauds or disputes. Since government 
authorities have been paying increas- 
ingly less attention to this illegal mar- 
ket than during the first few months 
of the establishment of the exchange 
control, it is reported that transac- 
tions are becoming more numerous in 
it than ever before. 

At the close of business December 
15, 1936, the control authorities had 
13,818,000 sucres available to cover 
import permits amounting to 12,483,- 
000. However to this amount were 
added by statisticians of the control, 
the sum of 1,248,000 sucres for 
freight, insurance and consular fees, 
and 1,560,000 for other invisible items. 
Thus the amount of obligations under 
permits issued is 15,291,000  sucres 
and the deficit is 1,473,000 sucres. 

Since this is not an active export 
season for Ecuadorian products, ex- 
change receipts of the control author- 
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ities are not large, and accordingly 
new import permits are correspond- 
ingly reduced. 


x * * 


Tariff Negotiations Contemplated 
With Ecuador. Recent announce- 
ment by the committee for reciprocity 
information indicates a new policy, 
wherein interested persons may submit 
views or information regarding the 
operation of reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments already concluded with foreign 
countries, of treaties in the process of 
negotiation, or with reference to any 
other aspects of the trade agreements 
program. At the same time this com- 
mittee advised that such views would 
be brought to the attention of the 
entire inter-departmental trade agree- 
ments organization. Pursuant to this 
policy the acting Secretary of State 
announced that the United States gov- 
ernment contemplated the negotiation 
of a trade agreement with Ecuador, 
and has invited interested persons to 
submit suggestions as to products 
which should be considered. 

This preliminary announcement, 
made with a view to obtaining infor- 
mation from interested persons in the 
early stages of the discussion, should 
not be confused with the formal notice 
of intention to negotiate regularly 
given. After the formal notice is given 
there will be made public a list of 
products on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions to 
Ecuador. 

A detailed compilation showing the 
products involved in the trade between 
the United States and Ecuador in 1929 
and 1935, is available upon request 
from the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Department. 
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Airplane Exports Increase. A sharp 
increase in shipments of airplanes and 
aeronautical products to foreign coun- 
tries for the first ten months of this 
year, according to Department of 
Commerce officials, amount to 50.2 
per cent over the similar period a year 
ago, and totaled $18,271,077. Airplane 
shipments were reported at $8,786,- 
326, or 49.2 per cent over last year, 
while airplane engine exports climbed 
112 per cent reaching $4,128,444 for 
the first ten months of 1936. 

China bought more than a third of 
the aggregate exports, or $6,785,384 
worth. Argentina increased her pur- 
chases of $349,412 in the 1935 period 
to $1,535,755 in 1936. Purchases for 
Russia, Italy and Japan fell off. Ex- 
ports went to the following other 





countries: Netherlands, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Brazil, Australia, France, Colom- 
bia, Siam and Germany. 
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Brief Survey of Business Factors. 
During 1936 Brazil was engaged in 
consolidating gains made in previous 
years, prices were generally better in 
both agricultural and manufacturing 
lines with exports of the latter in- 
creasing to a greater extent than im- 
ports. 

Business sentiment in Mexico im- 
proved distinctly during December 
and merchants report a good volume 
of retail trade and higher prices; and 
industries manufacturing for local 
market showed an increased output. 


The business upturn in Cuba con- 
tinued during December with Christ- 
mas trade 25 percent greater than in 
1935. 


Exports from Venezuela during the 
first half of 1936 were larger than a 
year previous with imports up slightly. 
However, at the end of the year the 
business picture was clouded by the 
petroleum strike in the Maracaibo 
basin. 

During the latter half of 1936 a 
strong recovery advance was made in 
Honduras, but the outlook at the end 
of the year was clouded by excessive 
rains and political uncertainty. 

The German industry has main- 
tained the production activity of ear- 
lier months, but the growing scarcity 
of raw materials and skilled labor 
makes continuance of the rate in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Although the French Government’s 
financial position has not improved, the 
business activity in the latter months 
of 1936 increased considerably. 

Despite the partial failure of the 
wheat crop, lower emigrant remit- 
tances, and the need of foreign ex- 
change, Italian business in general and 
especially export trade improved. 

Irish Free State conditions show 
little change except for improved re- 
tail buying. Both export and import 
trade continues to show some gain. 
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Foreign Trade Committee Meeting. 
The Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Association held its January meeting 
at the University Club, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, at 7:40 P. M., January 
20. Because of the inclement weather 
only 9 persons were present instead 
of the anticipated 20 who had pre- 
viously made reservations. 


Committee action was taken as fol- 
lows: 


1. Instructed secretary pro tem of 
the meeting to acquire further details 
on the recently introduced bill—H. R. 
2540 by Representative Mitchell of 
Tennessee authorizing the creation of 
a Foreign Trade Board and Foreign 
Trade Promotion Corporation, and to 
use his own judgment thereafter in 
approving or protesting passage of the 
bill to the Connecticut Congressional 
delegation. 


2. Approved new policy of the gov- 
ernment in making advance notifica- 
tion of negotiations of reciprocal tariff 
agreements (see previous Foreign 
Trade item on contemplated agreement 
with Ecuador). 


The committee held the opinion that 
the recent reduction by the Argentine 
Government of the spread between 
buying and selling rates on official ex- 
change, does not indicates any imme- 
diate abandonment of the exchange 
control and the 20 percent differen- 
tial. Committee members, however, ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility of 
a strike in the oil fields of Venezuela. 
In the event exports of oil, which pro- 
vide exchange at the rate of about 
$100,000 per working day, were shut 
off, the exchange supply and hence 
the foreign trade possibilities would 
be drastically curtailed. 


Members of the committee also sug- 
gested running down the rumor that 
inquiries from Moscow are going direct 
to American producing agencies rather 
than to the Amtorg Corporation of 
New York, since the agency formerly 
purchased all supplies going to Russia. 


The February meeting of the com- 
mittee was scheduled for Wednesday 
evening, February 17 at the Quin- 
nipiack Club, New Haven. Members 
of the Association interested in at- 
tending this meeting should make res- 
ervations in advance by writing Asso- 
ciation headquarters. Following the 
customary practice the meeting will 
begin with a dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


Those present at the January meet- 
ing were: H. G. Farwell, export man- 
ager, Raybestos Division of Allied As- 
bestos and Rubber Co. (Export) Inc., 
Bridgeport; H. W. French, export 
manager, Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Corp., Bridgeport; A. Ribadeneyra, 
export manager, Bridgeport Screw 
Corp., Bridgeport; H. F. Beebe, ex- 
port manager, foreign department, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven; Wm. H. Spencer, export 
manager, Sargent and Company, New 
Haven and A. C. Hine of the Asso- 
ciation staff. Guests present were: 
R. K. Brucker of Chase Brass and Cop- 
per Company, Waterbury, and M. 
Schwartz of the Neva-Clog Products 
Inc., Bridgeport. 


JOHN J. McCARTHY CO. 
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"Seal of Service” 


Offering to the shipping industry of Connecticut 


An outstanding motor truck transportation service within and 
between Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New York. 
Joint through service and rates to many other states including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Terminals throughout Southern New England. 


For schedules, rates and other information call or write 


Ep. B. SULLIVAN, District Traffic Agent 
192 Forbes Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Phone 4-1189 


JOHN J. MCCARTHY CO. 


General Offices: 


Taunton, Mass. 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


BAKER, GOODYEAR & CO. 


Accountants & Engineers 
Trust Company Building 
New Haven Conn. 
L. B. Baker, C.P.A., Manager 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 

T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 

24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven -— Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 








Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Ansonia, Conn. 


LEO F. CAPRONI 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECT 
AND 
ENGINEER 


Tel. 784-W 





Preliminary Sketches and 
Budget Estimates 
for 
Proposed New Buildings, 
Alterations and Additions 


742 Elm St. Tel. 8-3438 
NEW HAVEN 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
PITT & SCOTT CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 





WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Recording and Controlling 


Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York —_ Boston 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
IN TD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. During Decem- 
ber, general business activity in Con- 
necticut advanced to a level above the 
estimated normal for the first time 
since November, 1929. The December 
index at 1% above normal showed a 
rise of three points over November 
and fifteen points over December, 
1935. The average level for 1936 as 
a whole was 12% below normal 
against —23% the year previous and 
—48% in 1932, the lowest year of 


ber continued to show a steady in- 
crease and although the index was still 
33% below normal a very rapid im- 
provement has taken place since the 
end of 1935 when the index stood at 
-64%. Data available for January 
point to the possibility that general 
business activity may again dip below 
the normal line. The strikes in the au- 
tomobile industry have been reflected 
in lower operating schedules in several 
plants in Connecticut manufacturing 


January, 1920. The spurt in orders was 
felt to be due to rising costs of mate- 
rials, labor and taxes, and impending 
increases in the cost of machine tools. 
The weekly business index for the first 
part of January has shown a moderate 
decrease from December chiefly as a 
result of the strikes in automobile 
plants. Steel ingot production, how- 
ever, has remained at approximately 
80% of capacity as mills have a large 
volume of unfilled orders on hand. 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH ROMMAL. 











the depression. The improvement last 
month was widespread, all components 
of the Connecticut index advancing 
from November. Factory employment 
and the number of man-hours worked 
in factories both increased contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, man-hours 
rising to a level substantially above 
normal. Originating freight car-load- 
ings stood at ony 2.5% below nor- 
mal and were the highest since April, 
1930. Shipments of metal by the New 
Haven Road were moderately above 
normal and cotton mill activity 
showed a further increase and with 
the exception of the short-lived boom 
in 1933 was the best since 1929. Con- 
struction work in progress in Decem- 
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parts for the automobile trade. How- 
ever, this deterrent should be only a 
temporary influence and the termina- 
tion of the strikes should be followed 
by a sharp recovery. 

Business activity in the United 
States also advanced to above the esti- 
mated normal in December. On a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, production of 
steel and pig-iron made further prog- 
ress while freight carloadings and elec- 
tric power output showed notable 
gains. Consumption of raw cotton by 
mills for the month was the second 
highest on record. New orders for ma- 
chine tools increased sharply over No- 
vember and were 13% greater than 
the previous all-time record made in 
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The broad rise in wholesale prices 
noted last month continued through 
December and the first half of Janu- 
ary. On January 9, the composite in- 
dex of the U. S. Bureau of Labor was 
2% higher than four weeks earlier. 
Farm products increased 4%, food 
products 2°% and all other products 
slightly more than 1%. 


The cost of living in December ex- 
perienced a small advance over Novem- 
ber. A more rapid rise is expected as 
the increases in wholesale prices filter 
through to retail trade. Since Decem- 
ber, 1935, the cost of living has gone 
up 2.6% due almost entirely to an 
11.4% advance in the cost of rent. 





Financial. The number of business 
failures in Connecticut during the four 
weeks ended January 9 was 17% below 
the corresponding period a year ear- 
lier. New corporations formed also 
showed a decrease. Real estate activity 
continued to run substantially above 
last year but the aggregate value of 
mortgage loans, due to one excep- 
tionally large mortgage a year ago, 
declined 24%. 


Construction. Building activity in 
Connecticut expanded further in De- 
cember, construction work in progress 
rising to the highest point since Sep- 
tember, 1931. The number and value 
of building permits issued during the 
past few months have remained unu- 
sually high due in part to the mildness 
of the weather. For 1936 as a whole, 
the volume of new residential build- 
ing increased approximately 80% com- 
pared with 1935 while non-residential 
building was up 125%. 

In the United States, the average 
daily value of all building contracts 
awarded, fell off somewhat more than 
seasonally from November and was 
27% below December, 1935. New res- 
idential building, however, increased 
40% over a year previous whereas 
non-residential building decreased 41% 
due to the large number of public 
works projects in December, 1935, re- 
sulting from the activity under the 
Public Works Administration. For the 
year 1936, private construction ex- 
panded considerably over the previous 
year, residential building rising 68% 
compared with a gain of 45% for 


building of all types. 


Labor and Industry. During De- 
cember, manufacturing activity in 
Connecticut, adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation, continued to improve. The in- 
dex of the number of man-hours 
worked rose to 6.2% above normal 
compared with 5.2% above in Novem- 
ber and 12.4% below in December, 
1935. Factory employment was ap- 
proximately normal against —1.5% a 
month earlier. All cities for which data 
have been received reported improve- 
ment and all showed marked gains 
over a year previous. For 1936 as a 
whole, man-hours worked in Hartford 
factories exceeded the 1935 total by 
20%. In New Britain concerns, man- 
hours were up 19%, in New Haven 
18%, in Bristol 13%, in Bridgeport 
11% and in Meriden 9%. Employ- 
ment in Waterbury brass mills in De- 
cember was maintained at the high 
November level while in Torrington 


there was an advance of 1%. For the 
year 1936, the average increase in em- 
ployment over 1935 was 14% in Wat- 
erbury and 9% in Torrington. 


Trade. Sales by department stores in 
Connecticut last month increased more 
than seasonally over November and 
were only slightly below December, 
1930. In the United States where trade 
increased less than normally expected, 
the index of department store sales 
declined to 92 from 93 the previous 
month. 


Transportation. As mentioned 
above, freight carloadings in Con- 
necticut experienced a sharp rise in 
December. Compared with a year ear- 
lier, loadings of automobiles and build- 
ing materials rose substantially but 
shipments of merchandise in less-than- 
carload lots and bituminous coal barely 
exceeded the totals for the same 1935 
month, 


Ed. Note: In this column will 
appear monthly, if the amount of 
good business literature warrants, 
a brief description of the books 
and pamphlets which, in the opin- 
ion of a business librarian and the 
editor, will be helpful to the busi- 
ness man. This month’s suggestions 
are made by Miss Mildred Potter, 
Business Librarian, Hartford. 


Business Executive’s Handbook 


This is designed to provide in one 
volume direct and practical answers to 
the business man’s questions and prob- 
lems. The information contained 
therein is specific and to the point— 
including forms, tables, short cuts, list- 
ing of facts, etc.—to save the business 
man time, trouble and expense. It is 
an excellent reference volume. 


Directory of Trade Directories, 
1936 edition 


Includes all that class of published 
reference material which affords a list 
of individuals or of organized units. 
The scope covers business and industry, 
the professions, the arts and social ac- 
tivities. The directory includes a com- 
pleted subject listing, trade directories 
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grouped according to the major classi- 
fication of their respective industries, 
and an index of publishers. Paper bind- 
ing, 80 pages, price—$3.00. 


How to Evaluate Financial State- 
ments—Wall, Alexander 


The book is limited to a discussion 
of facts and processes of reasoning 
that have been considered and are used 
in actual critical or constructive 
credit-statement analysis. Part I con- 
sists of the theory and principles. Part 
II is a series of cases for study, the 
principles of which were explained in 


Part I. 


Migration of Industry to South 
America—Phelps, D. M. 


Migration of industry is not new, 
merely has become more noticeable in 
recent years for various reasons. Dur- 
ing the last three decades, many large 
corporations have established subsid- 
iary manufacturing facilities in South 
America. These experiences are brought 
together and analyzed in this book. It 
should prove valuable to concerns 
which are considering entering South 
American markets in the future. 


Office Routine—Sims, Harley 


The author has attempted to pre- 
sent a connected view of the whole 
routine of office procedure. Contains 
complete information on how to es- 
tablish and carry out a simple system 
of keeping records, one that does not 
require a knowledge of bookkeeping. 


Talking on the Radio — Dunlap, 
©. &.,.Je. 


Is a practical guide for writing and 
broadcasting a speech. Should prove a 
valuable volume for both the amateur 
and professional. 


GLASS CUTTERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


pioneer, having trained his sons to fol- 
low his footsteps, is also reaping some 
of the fruits of his strenuous years of 
labor. He will be in California when 
these lines are in print, to spend the 
remainder of the winter. 

From New England inventiveness, 
three companies grew to give inde- 
pendence to three families, and to give 
Connecticut claim to fame in another 
small but highly important industry. 














AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


(Continued from page 10) 


form—the first single hollow reed pipe 
or whistle sounded by the breath of 
man. By discovery it followed that 
reeds of various sizes and lengths 
yielded musical sounds of different 
pitches. The syrinx, or so-called “Pipe 
of Pan,” formed of a number of hol- 
low reeds of different lengths, stopped 
at one end and bound together, marked 
an advance up the long pull through 
a thousand progressive stages toward 
the present day organ. By blowing 
across the open ends of the syrinx 
reeds a more or less regular series of 
musical sounds were made. This de- 
velopment was mentioned in Homer’s 


“Tliad.” 


The thousand progressive stages be- 
tween this and the present electrically 
controlled mechanism, first starting 
with the better control of air to the 
tubes, the greater variation of lengths 
and numbers of pipes, size and shape 
vf openings, the introduction of the 
bellows, etc., must be left to the fer- 
tile imagination. It is obvious that the 
evolution has been long and tedious, 
including in it thousands of years of 
conscientious labor, artistry, experi- 
mentation and research on the part 
of thousands of men. In later years, 
the organ was developed to a high 
degree in Germany and particularly 
England. 

From England came the Austins in 
the late 19th century. John T. Austin, 
schooled in the art of organ building, 
went to work for an organ concern 
in Detroit. Later leaving there he went 
to Boston to work “‘on his own,” hav- 
ing discovered and patented a revolu- 
tionary new method of producing or- 
gans. The Austin organ included, for 
the first time in the history of organ 
biulding, the Universal Air Chest, 
which achieved better musical results 
by supplying air to all the pipes in 
ample quantity without pressure vari- 
ation, thus contributing much to tone 
quality—a most important factor to 
both the organ builder and user. Be- 
yond that the Universal Air Chest Sys- 
tem of construction made, for the first 
time, immediately accessible all the 
action from the pressure side, since 
the chest could be entered through 
air-tight doors for observation and ad- 





justment while in use. Although nu- 
merous other advantages are incorpo- 
rated into this Universal Air Chest 
System, the foregoing are paramount 
—and quite sufficient to convey to 
laymen the value of Mr. Austin’s con- 
tribution to the art of organ build- 
ing. 

First of the organs of this type 
to be built for New England was in- 
stalled in the Fourth Congregational 
Church of Hartford in 1898. So much 
interest was created by this new in- 
strument that the Austin Organ Com- 
pany was formed with Hartford cap- 
ital and men in 1899. Besides J. T. 
Austin, the inventor of the Universal 
Air Chest, and his brother, Basil G. 
Austin, Waldo S. Pratt, and J. B. 
Pierce, members of the Fourth Church 
committee selecting the organ, were 
the organizers of the company. Mr. 
Pratt, now professor emeritus at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, was 
secretary of the company. Mr. Pierce, 
now deceased, was at the time of or- 
ganization president of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company. 

In the company’s first year in bus- 
iness it employed six men and pro- 
duced organs to the value of around 
$20,000. At the peak of production 
in 1928 and 1929 its employment had 
risen to 130 men and annual output 
was valued around $1,300,000. 


Among the company’s nearly 2000 
organs produced from 1899 to June 
1935, when the board of directors de- 
cided to liquidate because of the desire 
of the controlling stockholders to re- 
tire from active business life, were 
many famous installations including 
the Sesqui-Centennial organ in Phil- 
adelphia, Mormon Tabernacle organ, 
Bushnell Memorial organ, Lake Placid 
Club organ and many others which 
have attracted wide attention, both 
in the U. S. and abroad. 


With the rich inheritance _ be- 
queathed by the original company in 
experience, research facts, management 
and manpower, Austin Organs, Inc., 
can rightfully expect a prosperity at 
least on a par with the industry as a 
whole. 
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A DISCUSSION AND 
A REMEDY 


(Continued from page 1) 


To protect the interests of workers, 
employers and the public, in England 
against a labor leadership of the Lewis’ 
stamp, the British Parliament enacted 
the Trades Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act just ten years ago, to regulate 
labor combinations and the relations 
of trade unions to public and private 
employment. Under this Act a union 
is recognized as a legal entity entitled 
to the protection of the law, but at 
the same time it must assume well de- 
fined obligations under the law. In the 
Act, illegal strikes and lockouts are 
defined, thus leaving no loop holes for 
long drawn out disputes by labor 
boards. Enforcement is in the hands of 
the courts. Funds of the union cannot 
be spent for political purposes or in 
support of an illegal strike, and all re- 
ceipts, funds and expenditures must 
be reported to the government reg- 
ularly. Under the Act, strikes or lock- 
outs must be confined to the industry 
in which the dispute arises, thus pro- 
hibiting sympathetic strikes or general 
strikes which cause such widespread 
injury to large numbers of workers 
and the public. 

The Lewis roughriding episode over 
the rights of workers, management 
and the public has brought into the 
Connecticut General Assembly a bill 
patterned after the English act, en- 
titled “An Act Concerning Trade Dis- 
putes.” If the English experience is a 
true criterion, the passage of this bill 
by the 1937 General Assembly would 
practically eliminate the labor racket- 
eer and thus contribute to industrial 
harmony. 


J- & J. CASH, INC. 


(Continued from page 5) 





Summary 


The America of some 50 million 
which Mr. Goodchild found for the 
first time as a young man in the early 
“Gay Nineties” was a slow moving 
centipede compared to the present. It 
took longer to do business. There were 
no motor cars and fewer trains, that 
crawled along like “love in June” out 
for a Sunday afternoon spin. Be- 
whiskered toppered men bowed to 
ladies with wasp waists, great hats that 
drooped, and voluminous skirts bal- 
looned by bustles. Although telephone 











calls were few and short, because of 
their scarcity and the expense in- 
volved, it was decidedly an era of 
good feeling. 

It was a perfect setting for this 
young Englishman who meant to do 
things with woven names in America 
—and did. His enthusiasm won last- 
ing friendships which expanded with 
the faster tempo of the nation. Into 
the organization, created by Mr. Good- 
child’s zest for selling labels to hos- 
pitals, institutions, stores and men in 
every walk of life, were drafted ca- 
pable men and women as associates. 


Their loyalty and enthusiasm, added 
to Mr. Goodchild’s, built the Cash or- 
ganization in America to around 300 
employees in 30 years as against the 
English company’s 800 in nearly a 
century. 

Those in the Cash official family 
besides Frank Goodchild, president of 
the American and Canadian compa- 
nies include: Arthur Lole, treasurer 
and vice president; Wm. R. Cart- 
wright, factory manager and superin- 
tendent; Jos. J. Lyons, secretary; Ar- 
thur L. Hughes, sales manager and 
Thomas Riley, mill manager. 


FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


6. District Court System. 

7. Civil Service Law. 

8. New institution 
minded. 

9. Two constitutional amendments 
—appointment of minor court judges 
by Assembly on nomination by Gov- 
ernor, and requiring two-thirds vote 
of both houses to override veto. 

10. One commission to prepare 
state if unemployment compensation 
act is held unconstitutional after Jan. 
1, 1938. 

11. Jury service for women. 

12. Central regional market for dis- 
tribution of fruits and vegetables be- 
yond state borders. 

13. Continued milk control. 

14. Initial steps for restoration of 
teachers’ retirement fund to reserve 
basis and for pupils’ equalization 
grant. 

15. Gradual liquidation of emer- 
gency relief commission to end of 
fiscal year, instead of Feb. 1. 

16. New relief program co-ordi- 
nating state, county and local methods. 

17. Enlargement of state office 
building. 

18. Laws enabling state to avail it- 
self of more federal social security 
and public works money. 

Departing for the first time in the 
history of the Connecticut General 
Assembly, separate committees were 
appointed by both the Senate and 
House, after numerous conferences 
between the Republican controlled 
House and the Democratic controlled 
Senate, had failed to compromise on 
joint representation of the two parties 
in the various committees. For some 
time it appeared that the public 


feeble- 


for 


would have to make two appearances 
on bills of interest, one before House 
Committee and the other before the 
Senate Committee, but an agreement 
was finally reached to hold joint com- 
mittee hearings. Because of this strong 
feeling of partisanship holding up the 
organization of both Houses, the 1937 
General Assembly got off to a poor 
start in the consideration of its list 
of bills. Appointments to legislative 
committees were announced for the 
first time on Monday, January 18 by 
president pro tem, Joseph H. Lawlor 
of the Senate, and speaker J. Mortimer 
Bell of the House. As anticipated, Re- 
publicans were in control of the 
House Committees, eleven to four, 
while Democrats controlled four out 
of five places on all major Senate 
committees. All chairmen of House 
Committees are Republicans and all 
Senate chairmanships are held by Dem- 
ocrats. Minority places were appointed 
on recommendations of minority 
leaders (full list of committee appoint- 
ments were mailed to members dur- 
ing the first week of February). 
Since many of the important com- 
mittees are not organized for action 
at this writing, we point to March 1 
as the approximate date when all com- 
mittees will be functioning smoothly. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the report of the reorganization com- 
mission will cause a “hot contest” be- 
tween the Republican House and the 
Democratic Senate, thus slowing down 
materially the work of the Appropri- 
ations Committee, which can hardly 
go ahead on the planning until action 
has been taken on the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission. As legisla- 
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tive sentiment stands now, it would 
appear that the report on the reorgan- 
ization will eventually be buried. The 
question bothering legislators is how 
the burial can take place without lodg- 
ing an indictment against either party, 
which it will have to account for 
during the campaign of 1938. 

According to legislative journals 
thus far published, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has received 121 bills; appro- 
priations 96; Forfeited Rights, 55; 
Cities and Boroughs, 29; Corporations, 
28; Fish and Game, 27; and Public 
Welfare, 25. 

Included in the list of bills already 
submitted there are more duplicate 
measures offered than usua!. For fur- 
ther details on bills introduced con- 
sult the Association’s legislative bulle- 
tin listing bills which will be com- 
piled and mailed shortly after Febru- 
ary 5, the final date for the introduc- 
tion of new business. 


MEMO PAD 


Ed. Note. The following notes are 
reminders of important bulletins 
sent to members since December 
18, the closing date for the January 
issue of the magazine. If members 
desire to consult bulletins referred 
to in this column which are miss- 
ing from their files, they should 
consult Association headquarters 
for extra copies. 

Tax Reminders, Taxation Bulletin 
No. 125, December 21, 1936—Sub- 
heads: Aggregate Pay-Roll Tax Out- 
lined, Specific Ruling Available on 
Dividend Restriction Credit, and Did 
You Get Any Process-Tax Rebates? 


Extension of Emergency Freight 
Charges Beyond December 31, 
1936, Denied, Transportation Bul- 
letin No. 504, December 22, 1936. 


Inserts for Your Federal Social 
Security Act Manual, General Bul- 
letin No. 528, December 24, 1936. 
Attached to it were four insert pages. 


Insertions for Your ‘Manual on 
the Connecticut Unemployment 
Compensation Act”—Blue Cover, 
General Bulletin No. 529, December 
24, 1936. Attached were two sheets 
for insertion. 


For Insertion in Your Robinson- 
Patman Price Discrimination Act 
Manual, General Bulletin No. 530, 
December 28, 1936. Attached were 
seven sheets for insertion. 


Labor’s Program for the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly, General Bul- 





















letin No. 531, December 29, 1936. 
Attached were reprints of two articles 
appearing in the Hartford Courant 
outlining labor platform of the 1937 
General Assembly. 


Tax Reminders, Taxation Bulletin 
No. 126, December 30, 1936—Sub- 
heads: Stock Tax Accrued Last July, 


State Unemployment Tax Deductible, 
“Windfall” Tax Not Allowable De- 
duction, Securities Commission Fees 
Not Deductible, Holding Companies 
Subject to Both Surtaxes, and More 
Rulings on Dividend Restriction. 


“Manufacturers’ Obligations Un- 
der Connecticut Law,” General Bul- 
letin No. 532, December 31, 1936. 
Outlined contents of pocket-size book- 
let mailed to members with bulletin. 
An invaluable aid in determining 
points indicated in the title. 


New York State Law Governing 
Hours of Labor for Motor Truck 


for a greater share of this rich market. 





Operators to be Enforced, Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 505, January 
4, 1937. Attached were two sheets per- 
taining to regulations. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Issues Safety Rules for Trucks 
(Not applicable to Private Motor 
Highway Carriers), Transportation 
Bulletin No. 506, January 7, 1937. 

Printed message from President 
Hubbard preceding list of members 
of the 1937 General Assembly, an 
eight page leaflet, 6 x 9. 


Here are Insertions for Your Man- 
ual on the Connecticut Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, General 
Bulletin No. 533, January 8, 1937. 
Attached were official regulations and 
forms U. C. 1 and U. C. 2, to be 
inserted after page 27 in blue cover 
manual. 


More Inserts for State Unemploy- 
ment Act Manual, General Bulletin 
No. 534, January 11, 1937. Attached 






“TIME FLIES” 


Is the name of the new “Speed Project for 1937,” 
shown on the front cover with its owner, Frank Hawks, 
the flying ace. That it will break speed records in the air 


during 1937 is almost a foregone conclusion. 


MANUFACTURERS and suppliers of products and 
services for Connecticut industry may also break their 


sales records for 1937 by using good advertising copy in 


March copy accepted until February 18. 


> 


were official regulations on Connecti- 
cut Unemployment Compensation 
Act, not mailed because of lack of 
supply, with Bulletin No. 533. 


Negotiation of Reciprocal Tariff 
Treaty with Ecuador Contem- 
plated, General Bulletin No. 355, Jan- 
uary 13, 1937. Merely explanatory 
and not for insertion in tariff manual. 
Rates to the Southwest Postponed 
for the Third Time, Transportation 
Bulletin No. 507, January 15, 1937. 
Announced new effective date April 
9, 1937. 


Tax Reminders, Taxation Bulletin 
No. 127, January 20, 1937—Sub- 
heads: Duplicate Income Returns Re- 
quired, Information At Source Due 
Next Month, Certain Salary Lists Re- 
quired With Income Return, Relief 
On Property Assessments, and State 
Corporation Reports Now Due. 
Bulletins from January 20 will be 
reviewed in the March issue. 


the ten remaining issues of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 


Let no more time fly before starting this advertising drive 


Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S$. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


WANTED—MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR. Consulting 
engineer of Atlanta, Georgia, is now seeking a machinery manufactur- 
ing concern to produce and distribute equipment for covering wires 
and other products such as roofing slabs, with insulating materials 
prepared from cotton. For full particulars and direct contact with the 
engineer write S. E. 94, ConNeEcTiIcUT INDUsTRY. 


FOR SALE. One Kennedy-Van Saun Air Swept Coal Pulverizer Ball 
Mill. For details and specifications apply to Robertson Paper Box Co. 
Inc., Montville, Connecticut. 


FACTORY SPACE AND LAND FOR SALE. In a recent consolida- 
tion of plant activities a large Connecticut company now offers for 
sale in New Britain, Connecticut, 5 acres of land with 100,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and several buildings. The plant has a railroad 
siding and elevator equipment in the storage and shipping building. 
There are three foundry buildings as follows: 120 ft. by 205 ft.; 85 
by 165; and the third being 85 ft. by 55 ft. The largest unit is known 
as the Annealing Building, 275 ft. by 85 ft., this being joined by a 
90 ft. by 90 ft. storage and shipping building. There is also a large 
coal and sand storage shed equipped with trestle and coal handling 
hopper, dimensions 180 ft. by 30 ft. Factory and storage space adjoin- 


Section 


ing the large foundry of about equal dimensions is split up into the 
following: Core room, miscellaneous shop, electric charging room, hard 
rolling department, storage room, sand blast room, engine house and 
control room, boiler room—all being joined by an office. Other small 
buildings also on the property are a pattern storage shop, 45 x 30, 
a garage 40 x 25 and 2 other buildings which may be used for stor- 
age. There is also plenty of yard space for outside storage. All of the 
larger buildings are of the Monarch type construction. Blueprints 
and further details will be sent on request. The company also has an 
excellent parcel of real estate for sale covering approximately 17 acres 
with railroad siding in the city of Bridgeport. For further information 
on either of these properties address S. E. 93. 


employment 


YOUNG MAN. Executive caliber, 35 years of age. Large diversified 
experience as accountant, purchasing agent and office manager. Salary 
expectations moderate. Address P. O. Box 1321, New Haven, Conn. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH MAN. Man in the early 40’s with excel- 
lent educational background, thirteen years’ manufacturing experience 
in executive capacities, and five years of consulting work, desires 
connection requiring knowledge of management, industries, and eco- 
nomic geography. For detailed analysis of his education and experi- 
ence, or interview arrangement address P. W. 345. 


EXPORT MAN. College graduate whose duties since leaving the 
Army in 1919 have embraced all phases of foreign, collections and 
Statistics in the sale of ammunition, guns, electrical items, sporting 
goods, hardware accessories and drug specialties, who has traveled in 
the United States and continental Eurove on foreign trade sales mis- 
sions, desires to make new connections in a similar capacity because of 
the centralization of present offices of his company and personnel re- 
organization, thus limiting future prospects. In addition to his for- 
eign trade experience he has also been purchasing agent and production 
manager of the company with which he is now associated. For further 
details, references and interview address P. W. 346. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 27, wants to design tools and fix- 
tures. Has had 9 months’ experience in process inspection and 6 
months’ experience in setting up hand and power feed milling machines, 
foot presses, power punch press, drill presses, small broaching machine, 
and special machinery in a typewriter plant. Has used and studied 
hundreds of fixtures for small parts. Knows drafting theory and has 


practical view-point. Write or phone H. P. Wright, Andover, Conn. 
Phone: Willimantic 1351-32. 


COLLEGE MAN. Young man, married, age 30, who graduated from 
the New York Military Academy with honors, and who since leaving 
school and completing special military work in the Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, has had one year’s experience with a large New York Stock 
Exchange brokerage house and 8 years’ experience as a marine insur- 
ance underwriter, and finally manager of the Marine Underwriting 
Department of a large New York Agency, now seeks position either 
in the marine insurance field along the lines of his experience, or in 
industry. For further details and references address P. W. 349. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School who organized and headed Standards Division of a large firearms 
manufacturing plant as assistant to works manager and vice presi- 
dent, as well as being sales manager of another plant, who has both 
analyzed and organized companies and acted for several years as an 
industrial advisor, desires to make connection with a Connecticut 
manufacturer either in a production or sales capacity. Because of 
his broad knowledge of all phases of manufacturing, he will consider 
any line. He is least experienced in foundry, textile, wood working, 
and electrical equipment industries. Investment might be considered 
after being employed with company a sufficient length of time to get 
a first hand knowledge of its potentialities. For further details and 
references on this high grade executive address P. W. 350. 


GRINDER, MECHANIC HELPER OR TIMEKEEPER. Young man, 
age 30, who has been a machinist helper, assembler and grinder, and 
who has training in mechanical drafting, desires a position in any one 
of the above mentioned jobs. Can also do timekeeping and simple 
drafting work. For references and interview address P. W. 351. 
SALES EXECUTIVE. Exceptional man of ability, integrity and per- 
sonality who has had broad experience as salesman and sales manager 
in the special office machine field, electrical, tools and furniture and 
who has been a merchandise consultant on his own, desires connection 
as sales executive in a progressive manufacturing concern in New Eng- 
land. Complete details and interview arranged by writing P. W. 352. 
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FREE BOILER INSPECTION SERVICE 
SAVES THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FOR 


BIG 


DIVIDENDS 
CUT COSTS 


A! v7 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


$25,000 TO $25,000,000 IN 25 YEARS 


Other Companies Under The Same Management: 


American Motorists Insurance Company 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company 


A tiny flaw in your boiler, so 
small you wouldn’t notice it, 
might lead to a serious break- 
down. An _ undetected faulty 
valve might endanger human 
lives, cost thousands of dollars. 
Through their regular inspec- 
tions, Lumbermens boiler engi- 
neers detect these dangerous 
signs of weakness before they 
become serious. Each man is 
fully qualified through more 
than ten years of practical ex- 


es 
plecy looters. 


perience to serve you efficiently. 
More than that, you will find 
economy in a Lumbermens pol- 
icy. Although paying the same 
standard rates other leading 
companies charge, Lumbermens 
policvholders have always re- 
ceived substantial dividends 
which reduce insurance costs. 
(Present rate on Boiler and 
Machinery insurance, 25% of 
the premium.) Mail the coupon 
below for further information. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me complete information on your Boiler Inspection Service and 
Cl- 


Insurance. 


THERE’S A PLACE 
FOR EVERYTHING 


AND the place for advertising copy designed to 
sell products or services to Connecticut manufac- 
turers is in every issue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY. 
It is the industrial publication which will carry your 
message to more key executives in Connecticut indus- 


tries than any other. 


YOU can materially aid your salesmen with 95 
out of 100 executives by advertising regularly in 


CONNECTICUT 
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TELEPHONE CALLS to out-of-state points more 
than 42 air-line miles away NOW COST LE SS / 


On January 15, rates to all out-of-state 
points more than 42 air-line miles away 
were again reduced —the eighth re- 
duction in Long Distance rates during 
the past ten years. 


Week-day as well as night-and-Sun- 
day rates, on both person - to - person 
and station -to-station calls, are in- 
cluded in this latest reduction. 


Note the savings on week-day calls 
listed at the right. And remember, 
lowest rates still-apply every evening 
after 7 and all day Sunday on all calls 


TYPICAL WEEK DAY SAVINGS 
ON STATION-TO-STATION CALLS 
For 3-minute out-of-state calls 

ae S NOW 

$ .40 
45 
55 
.70 
.80 
95 


+ 
> 


50 miles 
75 miles 
100 miles 
150 miles 
200 miles 
250 miles 
300 miles 
400 miles 
500 miles 
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to al] points that are more than 42 air- 1000 miles 
line miles away. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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BOOKLETS and FOLDERS by 
Re a ST 
The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co. 
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Twe_Case,locxwoon & BraiNarp Go. 
HartForp> (1937) ConNECTICUT 








